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Pearls of Thought 


THE WAITING. 


BY JOHN d. WHITTIER. 
I wait and watch; before my eyes 
Methinks the night grows thin and gray; 
I wait and watch the eastern skies 
To see the golden spears uprise 
Beneath the oriflamme of day! 


Like one whose limbs are bound in trance, 
I hear the day-sounds swell and grow, 
And see, across the twilight glance, 
Troop after troop, in swift advance, 
The shifting ones with plumes of snow! 


I know the errand of their feet: 
I know what mighty work is theirs; 
I can but lift up hands unmeet, 
The threshing floors of God to beat, 
And speed them with unworthy prayers. 


I will not dream in vain dispair, 
The steps of progress wait for me; 
The puny leverage of a hair 
The planet’s impulse well may spare: 
A drop of dew the tided sea. 


The loss, if loss there be, is mine 
And yet not mine if understood; 

For one shall grasp and one resign, 

One drink life’s rue and one its wine, 
And God shall make the balance good. 


Oh, power todo! Oh, baffled will! 

Oh, prayer and action! ye are one. 
Who may not strive may yet fulfill 
The harder task of standing still, 

And good but wished with God is done. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


Tue NORMAL Scuoou.—The State, in assuming the 
responsibility of maintaining a system of common 
schools for the right education of children, has taken 
the consequent duty of providing them with teachers. 
The policy of the State should be to raise the standard 
of popular education. Normal schools are essential to 
economy as well as efficiency in public instruction, 


otherwise there will be a waste in public expenditure 
from the employment of unskilled and incompetent 
teachers.—Dr. Curry, Agt. Peabody Fund. 


Vatug or Scrence TrACHING. — I believe that 
the greatest intellectual revolution mankind has yet 
seen is slowly taking place by the agency of science. 
She is teaching the world that the ultimate court of 
appeal is observation and experiment, and not author- 
ity; she is teaching it to estimate the value of evidence; 


she is creating a firm and living faith in the existence 
of imutable moral and physical laws, perfect obe- 
dience to which is the highest possible aim of an in- 
telligent being. Hurley. 

Trach tae Boys Asout Ir. — At home and at 
school the boys should be taught the natural effect of 
alcohol upon the processes of human life. First, they 
should be taught that it can add nothing whatever to 
the vital forces or to the vital tissues, — that it never 
enters into the elements of structure; second, they 
should be taught that it disturbs the operation of the 
brain, and that the mind can get no help from it that is 
to be relied upon; third, they should be taught that 
alcohol inflames the baser passions, and debases the 
feelings; fourth, they should be taught that an appe 


which destroys the health, injures the character, and, 


in millions of instances becomes ruinous to fortunes, 
and to all the high interests of the soul; fifth, they 
should be taught that crime and pauperism are directly 
caused by alcohol. So long as $2,000,000 are daily 
spent for drink in England, and $2,000,000 per day in 
the United States, leaving little else to show for its 
cost but diseased stomachs, degraded homes, destroyed 
industry, increased pauperiem, and aggravated crime, 
the boys should understand the facts about alcohol, and 
be able to act-upon them in their earliest responsible 
conduct.—Parish Magazine. 


DeEcREASE OF CoRPORAL PuNISHMENT.—Every year 


i3|there is a decrease in the number of cases of corporal 


punishment, and a greater decrease in the number of 
offenses requiring such punishment. Simply a logical 
outcome of the growth in civilization, of self control, of 
individuality, of toleration which is gradually but surely 


leading us upward to that practical millenium where 
each individual will have the greatest possible freedom 
consistent with the rights of his fellow-man.—F. A. Fitz- 
patrick, Supt. Schools, Leavenworth, Kas. 


DIscIPLINE IN OUR Pustic ScHoots.—It is well to 
be calm in the discussion of this, at best, uncomfortable 
question. It is of no use to get excited and make 
wholesale attacks on the teachers because now and then 
a child in rebellion is severely dealt with. No one 
wants to have the children punished. It were infinitely 
more pleasant for pupils, teachers, parents, and the com- 
munity at large to have no rod used; but the fact is, 
the schools must be disciplined. We will all hail with 


joy the day when no rod will be used in the home or 
school, when no prison will have to be erected in the 
land, when no sentences will have to be pronounced by 
the courts; but that day does not appear to have arrived 
yet.— Boston Post. 


SohOOL Gymnasrics.— Gymnastics are not only 
useful and important as a means of physical develop 
ment, but: also of school government. The exercise 
serves as a safety-valve to let off the excess of animal 
spirits, which frequently brings the pupil in collision 
with his master. It relieves the school of that morbid 
insensibility and careless indifference which so often 
result from the monotony and burdened atmosphere of 
the school-room. It sets up a standard of self-govern 
ment, and forms the habit of subjection to authority ; 
and, as it is a regulator of the physical system, it be- 
comes such to the conduct under law. The gymnastic 
resembles the military drill, and has the same general 
influence upon the pupil that the military has upon the 
soldier,—to produce system, good order, and obedience. 
Gymnastics also create self-reliance and available power. 


This is more important in life than brilliant talents or 
great learning. It is not the mere possession of phys- 
ical power that gives ability, but the control of that 
power which this drill secures. And gymnastics pre- 
serve and restore health.— Hiram Orcutt, LL.D. 


ComMISSIONER Price on INDIAN Epucation.— 
But so long as the American people now demand that 
Indians shall become white men within one generation, 
the Indian child must have other opportunities and 
come under other influences than reservations can offer. 
He must be compelled to adopt the English language, 
must be so placed that attendance at school shall be 
regular, and that vacations shall not be periods of retro- 
gression, and must breathe the atmosphere of a civilized 
instead of a barbarous er semi-barbarous community. 


Therefore, youth chosen for their intelligence, force of 
character, and soundness of constitution are sent to Car- 
lsile, Hampton, and Forest Grove to acquire the discipline 
and training which, on their return, shall serve as a 
leverage for the uplifting of their people. 


Tur Necro Vork. — The negro vote will, hereafter, 
rally around new and local rather than old and national 
centers. He will not stick much longer to his old 


tite for drink ig certainly formed in those that use it, 


guides, Tho howls that once came up from the South 


about black men’s rule will be echoed from the North 
when most of the work of the last ten sessions of Con- 
gress to secure his political rights resulting in his hav- 
ing them all, will seem farcical from the wild doings of 
negro majorities in some Southern States.— The South- 
ern Workman. 


Bx Useruy.— Every teacher should be an active 
member of society. Useful men and women are always 
in demand, and a most successful way to create a de- 
mand for your services is to make yourself useful. — Hz. 


THE COMMON SCHOOL IN THE SOUTH. 


BY ATTICUS G. HAYGOOD, D.D. 
President of Emory College, Oxford, Ga. 


In ante bellum days the common school was practi- 
cally unknown in the Southern States. The governing 
classes did not, for the most part, believe in it. What 
education this class wanted they were able to pay for. 
As to those who were not able, and yet brought up ig- 
norant sons to vote,—why, they did not think of that. 
Many of the best and most influential people believed 
that the common school was pregnant with untold mis- 
chiefs. To the common school they traced the origin 
of many of the antagonisms that warred upon the old 
system in the South. The controlling minds of the 
church, with few exceptions, looked upon it with more 
than suspicion, With many of this class (and they are 
among the best of the good people in the South) the 
debate is not yet ended. Their acquiescence under pro- 
test is all that should be expected. 

The common school in those States was, before 1860, 
an impossibility ; now and henceforth it isa certainty. 
Then it was not wanted by the ruling classes; now it is 
needed and wanted by the masses. The inauguration 
of the common-school system in the South has issued 
from the moral and political compulsions that followed 
logically and inevitably from the great struggle. 

But the system is only inaugurated; it has not to- 
day the hearty confidence and support of many influen- 
tial people, that are absolutely necessary to its highest 
success. Lack of money and skilled teachers have not 
been the only hindrances to the large usefulness of the 
system. For at least ten years to come, and not longer, 
there will be a class of thoroughly respectable dissent- 
ers and doubters, prophesying disaster, giving it the 
cold shoulder, and now and then denouncing it. 

But more and more the common school gains friends, 
and as it gains friends increases its resources. An ob- 
server more concerned about facts than his own theories 
cannot fail to find evidence that the great mass of the 
people are settling down into the conviction that the 
common school has come to stay, and that it is a neces- 
sity. It is suspected that some prominent men in 
church spheres would come out in favor of the system 
but for certain speeches and articles they cannot forget. 
It is a sad thing when one’s conception of “consist- 
eney is of such a character that it blinds his judgment 
if it does not paralyze his conscience, ; 

In illustrating the actual working of the system of 
common schools in the South, let us take Georgia for 
example. This State gives us a fair type (above the 
average perhaps) of the experiment and its outcome in 
the other Southern States. The system, as a system, 
is all right, On paper it is almost exactly the system 
that has proved so efficient in New England and in the 
Middle States. In practice there has been comparative 
failure. No doubt enough exceptions to this state- 
ment can be found to make up an argument in contra- 
diction. Yet it isan open secret that the majority of 
our common schools have been most unsatisfactory in 
their results,—and without the fault of the system or 


of the State Superintendent. (Perhaps no man could 
have accomplished more with his resources than has the 


Hon. G. J. Orr, the devoted and efficient State Scho 
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Commissioner for Georgia.) Lack of money and scarcity 
of trained teachers sufficiently account for the meagre 
outcome. 
One of the first fruits of the system has been the 
breaking down of many fairly efficient private schools, 
while it has itself been inadequate to fill their place. 
This is a most illogical result, not at all complimentary 
to the intelligence of those who have allowed it. In 
many instances where communities were able, before 
the State granted them aid, to maintain schools, four, 
five, and even six months, the school term has dropped 
to three months. It does seem that the schools 
that were kept in session for six months without State 
aid should go on for nine months with it. Absurd as 
it appears, the contrary result has followed in hundreds 
of cases; those who once paid out of their own pockets 
for six months schooling of their children, now content 
themselves with the three months that the State pays 
for. Those people who have allowed this disaster of a 
greatly abbreviated school term to fall upon their chil- 
dren have seemed to reason somewhat after the follow- 
ing fashion: The State pays something; we are taxed 
to raise it; we will pay no more even for our own chil- 
dren.” A lamer argument it would be harder to make, 
yet it has prevailed with thousands who would bitterly 
resent a suspicion of not loving their children intelli- 
gently and to the point of utter self-sacrifice. 

It is undoubtedly true that hundreds of schools, par- 
ticularly in the rural districts, are shorter-lived now, 
since the State has supplemented their support, than 
when they were left alone. I think I am safe in say- 
ing that three months have measured the annual school- 
term of the majority of our children, white and colored, 
since the public-school system was adopted among us. 


JOURNAL. OF EDUCATION. 


of a gross injustice, it would be better named. The art of 
teaching is a great and difficultart. It is not learned in a day, 
nor in a year. It exacts from those who honestly study and 
serve it, much labor and many sacrifices, endless patience, 
and conscientious and passionate devotion. It can only be 
acquired in one way,—by toil and experience; and it cannot 
be acquired in this way unless the student is possessed of 
educational faculties and temperament, together with certain 
indispensable physical qualifications. Those members of the 
teaching profession, accordingly, who have devoted their time 
to this art, and, through years of study and experience, become 
proficient in its exercise, are well entitled to object to the 
public injustice,—should it occur,—which places any amateur, 
when at the very threshold of the career, on a professional 
equality with themselves. 

We have referred to this subject because instances of this 
kind are not altogether uncommon here, and because they 
almost invariably make a large amount of trouble. If a man 
who had distinguished himself by playing billiards, or by walk- 
ing a thousand miles in a thousand hours, or by eating a hun- 
dred feet of pickles, or in any other exceptional way, and had 
thus become a notoriety, were suddenly to write a slip-shod 
string of verses and be instantly hailed as the equal of Tenny- 
son or Longfellow in the art of poetry, these established bards 
would assuredly be entitled to exclaim, ‘Pooh-pooh to you!’ — 
and we have no manner of doubt that that’s what they would 
say,—and it wouldn’t mean professional jealousy either. What 
is true of the art of poetry is true of the art of teaching. The 
crown belongs to achievement, and not to aspiration,—to the 
maturity of a noble career, and not to its juvenescence.“ 


WHAT THE SCHOOLS SHOULD DO FOR MY 
BOYS. 


BY J. J. BURNS, OHIO, 


The story goes that a good old preacher, having come 
to a new field of labor, made the tour of his circuit, 
speaking at each appointment from the text, “ Repent 


One of the worst sequences of this state of things has ve.“ The round was made, and a second one started 


been that many of the best teachers have been driven 


upon, but the text was the same, “ Repent ye.” Some 


from the school-room. They could not live on the pro- of the older brethren remonstrated ; asserted that they 


ceeds of three months work. But this is too plain a 
case to need detailed statement or illustration. 

If the common school had more friends it would have 
more money ; for, poor as they are in comparision with 
States that the war did not impoverish, the Southern 
States could do better for the education of their chil- 
dren than they are doing. There is, however, in some 
of the States, appreciable progress in many respects. 
There is, I believe, improvement in the quality 
of the teaching, though much of it is poor be- 
yond expression. A recent circular from Hon. G. J. 
Orr gives the gratifying information that the public 
schools in Georgia will this year receive money enough 
to keep going five, and possibly six months. If the 
Commissioner’s anticipations are realized, we will hardly 
fall back again into the three-months limitations. The 
longer term will give us better teachers and more satis- 
factory results every way. Altogether the outlook is 
hopeful. 

This let me say in conclusion: If ever the General 
Government intends to help the South in its mortal 
struggle with its mass of illiteracy, now is the time. 
Help now is worth more than it will ever be worth 
again,—worth more to those who need it, and to the Na- 
tion that made it necessary to teach all, black and 
white alike, in States where fully one-half of the people 
pay next to nothing in taxation. The Nation cannot 
afford to wait the slow work of overcoming the igno- 
rance that is absolutely apalling to those who are act- 
ually contending with it, and have, by that token, some 
real knowledge of its density and extent. 


THE TEACHING ART. 


BY ANNA C. BRACKETT. 


The following quotation from The Tribune editorial 
of Sunday, Jan, 22, was written with reference to Mrs. 
Langtry’s appearance on the stage; but on substituting 
the word educational for the word dramatic, it applies 
so accurately to what is sometimes called the “ profes- 
sional jealousy of teachers that we venture to hazard it. 


It is easy to understand that the feeling entertained by 
just, liberal, and reputable members of the educational pro- 
fession toward any amateur who suddenly undertakes the 
work,—and is immediately hailed as their equal,—might prop- 
erly be described by another phrase than that of ‘ professional 


jealousy.’ If it were termed a right and proper resentment 


would enjoy a change of spiritual diet. The disciple 
of John kindly, but firmly, assured them that he would 
be happy to take another text as soon as they had 
obeyed the first. Till then other matters’ would be 
secondary. 

Following this wise example, I come with a sermon 
often preached, though with a variation, perhaps, in the 
text, for it concerns what, as a father, I should like to 
have the schools do for my boys. 

In Language : 

1. To read aloud, so as to be readily understood, any- 
thing fairly within the reach of their own understanding. 

2. To write simply and correctly in continued narra- 
tive all they know upon any subject. 

3. As a result of training in silent reading to grasp 
the meaning of any ordinary English sentence and give 
the thought thereof in language more nearly their own. 

4. To create an appetite for wholesome books. 

Nota Bene.—Under this head I would be careful to 
supplement the work done at school by example, sug- 
gestion, and, if there be need, command at home. And 
if the home authorities neglect their duty, I would not 
stand on the corners of the streets and cry aloud against 
the schools. I tell a mournful yet o’er-true tale when 
I say that, with hosts of the youth of our State, no effort 
is made either at school or at home, no direct, sustained 
effort, to have them form a reading-habit, at least the 
habit of reading what will be best for them. This per- 
sistent effort should be made in our schools, and surely 
thoughtful parents will supplement it to the utmost of 
their ability. 8 

Simultaneously with this work, and from its very in- 
ception, training in mathematics must be going on. Sim- 
ple ideas of number must be developed, — their expression 
and combinations, as in the fundamental rules, then 
compound numbers, so far as they are actually in use; 
one-half of the mournful chapter may be gracefully 
skipped, But the boys will have use for the concep- 
tion, — inch, foot, yard, mile, pound, and so on. Drill 
should be had in moderation in all the simple combina- 
tions of fractions. ; 

Following this much of the mathematics of number, I 
should like to have come the mathematics of form. The 
absurd notion that arithmetic is the paragon of practi- 
cal studies, and that geometry is a higher branch to be 
learned in high school or college, draws after it some 


unfortyngte results. Boys leave school to enter the 
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machine-shop, the carpenter-shop, full of “discount” and 
“eube root,” but unable to find the center of a given 
circle, to trisect a given line, to find the ratio of similar 
figures. 

I believe that the elements of geometry are merge 
easily learned in advance of what I have already named, 
and of far more value than most of the arithmetic. The 
geometry affords more food or stimulant for percep- 
tion, conception, and reason, and, as the organic world 
is concrete geometry, the importance of opening to it the 
eyes of the young is not likely to be exaggerated. 

Had I the power, I would put all school-boards 
on a luxurious diet of bread and water until they struck 
out arithmetic from at least one-half of its present time 
in the primary school course, and in one-half of that write 
elements of geometry. Text-books are not wanting. 
Years ago I became acquainted with Marks’s First Les 
sons, — a very good book, indeed, — but now perfection 
seems to be reached in Hill's Geometry for beginners. 
Che care and skill acquired in learning to correctly draw 
geometrical figures are matters of no small importance 
and develop taste, neatness, and other virtues. 

The elementary course in geometry should be suc- 
ceeded by a similar course in algebra. I would give to it 
a quarter of the arithmetic time. The definition of alge- 
bra, which I learned a quarter-century ago, declares that 
is a language composed of a series of symbols, by the 
aid of which we abridge and generalize the operations 
performed in the solution of problems, and the reason- 
ings pursued in the demonstration of theorems. Shall 
this language remain a dead language to all but high 
school pupils? I should like my boys to learn the sci- 
ence of the equation, — first degree in this primary 
course, — and its applications in arithmetic and geom- 
etry. Many teachers eschew all visible signs of algebra 
from their arithmetic, regarding an æ with about the 
same favor that a certain well-known character is said 
to do holy water. They call the unknown quantity 
unity, and then proceed to determine this unit. John 
has 14 times as many apples as William, and Henry 
half as many, while the three boys have 12: 

3 units = 12 14 units = 6 
1 unit = 4 unit 2 

Presto! the work is done, and no thanks to algebra, 
all owing to that mystic unit. Unity is orthodox. 
Much virtue in a unit! Now, as a truth, the unit is 
the most unknown. quantity in the science. However, 
I would not be thought to speak disrespectfully of this 
lone symbol. On the contrary, I have for it, when in 
the concrete, a feeling of regard amounting even to 
affection. 

While learning oral reading and the fundamentals of 
mathematics, our boys should be gaining some direct 
knowledge of this world into which they have so unex- 
pectedly come; not by committing to memory number- 
less pages of text-book geography, but by much intelli- 
gent reading about their own and other countries, their 
inhabitants, and how they live; with something of the 
cause of rain, snow, frost, and dew; of springs of “rivers 
that flow in silent majesty, and the complaining brooks,” 
the cause of the change of seasons of day and night, and 


5 tantum oceano properent se tingere soles 
yber ni velqus tardis mora noctibus obstet. 


Under the old notion there was also constant drill 
in English grammar,— the art of speaking and 
writing the English language correctly,” or, with what 
passes for correctness,—but now they want a little formal 
etymology and syntax. If the teacher knows something 
which the boys do not about pronouns and verbs, and our 
so-called irregular words of all classes, I would be glad 
to have her use some of the time at her disposal in dis- 
seminating her knowledge; but under the head just 
described, will not come the saying over, “ J, my or mine, 
me ; we, our or ours, us,” for the boys know that just as 
well as the teacher; and I should be happy to have 
them escape the dreary monotone of our regular verbs, 
under the delusion that saying the same thing over 
times without number is inflecting it. 

In their course of silent reading under the teacher’s 
eye and “ probe,” the boys should read some well-written 
history of their country, and also a work upon such 
parts of our system of government as are readily com- 
prehended. The teacher is supposed to have a mind 


stored with historical and biographical incidents, and a 
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heart ardently in love with American institutions and 
the fathers and mothers of our country. Have much 
interested reading, and frequent lively questioning, but 
no verbatim work. But a very small per cent. of the 
printed matter which comes before the eye deserves com- 
mitting to memory,—for nothing is worthy of such pro- 

committal which is not the pure gold of literature, 
from which all the dross has been purged in the white 
heat of genius, and which is now to be re-fused by the 
fire of earnest intention and enthusiasm. 

This work, the parent should remember, must, as in- 
deed is true of most successful school work, be supple- 
mented at the family reading-table in its evening ses- 
sions, and at all chance opportunities, 

A score of elementary truths in physics would make 


a pleasing addition to the curriculum. The common 
ump out in the yard, the force-pump down in the 
cellar, the boy’s leather-sucker clingly fondly to a brick, 
will do for objects to begin with. 
[To be continued.) 


Commemorative Days. 


— 


LONGFELLOW. 


An Exercist ror Schools on THE SEVENTY-FIFTH 
ANNIVERSARY OF THE Birtapay or HENRY 
Wapswortsa LonGrettow, Fesroary 27. 


BY W. k. SHELDON. 
First 

„Time has a doomsday book, upon whose pages he is con- 
tinually recording illustrious names. Ouly a few stand in 
illuminated characters never to be effaced.“ 

SECOND PUPIL. 

Such a name is Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, — America’s 
greatest living poet, — who was born in Portland, Me., Feb. 
27, 1807. 

No. 3. 


He entered Bowdoin College at fourteen, and graduated with 
honor in 1825, in a class which included Hawthorne, Cheever, 
Abbott, and others who have become distinguished in liter- 
ature. 

No. 4. 


While in college he wrote several short poems, and distin- 
guished himself in modern languages. After graduation he 
began the study of law in the office of his father, but during 
the following year accepted a professorship in Bowdoin Col- 
lege; before entering upon his duties, he spent three years in 
Europe in preparation for the position. 

No. 5. 

He studied in France, Spain, Italy, and Germany, and on 
his return, in 1829, began his teaching, and also to publish his 
writings upon the European languages and literature. 

No. 6. 

His first work was an ‘“‘ Essay on the Moral and Devotional 
Poetry of Spain,“ published in 1833, which included several 
choice sonnets. 

No. 7. 


His first volume of prose was sketches of travel, which ap- 
peared in 1835 under the title of Outre-Mer, — A Pilgrimage 
Beyond the Sea. 

No. 8. 


He continued at Bowdoin until 1835, when he was invited 
to Harvard University to take the professorship of Modern 
Languages and Literature, and after spending some time abroad 
in study, he went to Cambridge in 1837, at the age of 30, and 
spent 17 years as a professor in Harvard University. 

No. 9. 

Few knew him as a professor; thousands have known him 
as a poet, and thousands are born every year who will read 
and enjoy his poetry all their lives. 

No. 10. — The Poet’s Companions. 

Longfellow enjoyed the friendship of Agassiz, Hawthorne, 
Lowell, Sumner, Whittier, Tennyson, Irving, and chose for 
his companionship in literature such names as Chaucer, Dante, 
Keats, Milton, Shakespeare, All these are found strung as 
beads upon the golden thread of Longfellow’s verse. 


No. 11.— The Poet’s House. 

His house at Cambridge, Mass., is located on the spot which 
was the headquarters of General Washington when he took 
command of the American army in 1775. Its great fire-places, 
its generously-proportioned rooms, its hospitable hall and 
broad staircase, its quaint carvings and tiles, serve to make it 
almost an historic poem. 


Nore.—The teacher should show the fine colored picture of Longfellow's 
and at Cambridge, just published by H hton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, 
explain its historical aud literary ons. 


No. 12.— The Poet’s Home. 

The poet’s home is most closely connected with his poems. 
Here his children have grown, and out of its study have 
issued those undying poems which sing the deep life of the 
fireside. Here was Evangeline’”’ written, one of the most 
Precious tales of pure and steadfast love; here “ The Two An- 
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gels,“ in which he commemorates the birth of one of his own 
children and the death of Lowell’s wife on the same night; 
here Resignation,” “To a Child, and the poem, The 
Children’s Hour,“ which is the most perfect picture of a father 
and his children in literature. In The Golden Mile-Stone”’ 


he sings: 


“ Each man’s chimney Is bis 
Is the central point from w 


Every distance 
Through the gateways of the world around him.” 


No. 13. — The Poet's Study. 

His study is described as à busy literary man’s workshop; 
his table is piled with pamphlets and papers in orderly con- 
fusion; a high desk in one corner suggests a practice of stand- 
ing while writing, and gives a hint of one secret of the poet’s 
singularly erect form, at an age when the body generally begins 
to stoop and the shoulders to grow round; an orange-tree stands 
in one window; near it a stuffed stork keeps watch; by the side 
of the open fire is the ‘ children’s chair’; on the table is Col- 
eridge’s ink-stand; upon the walls are crayon likenesses of 
Emerson, Hawthorne, and Sumner; and in one of the book-cases 
which fill all the spare wall-space and occupy even one of the 
windows, are,—rarest treasure of all,—the poet’s own works in 
their original manuscript, carefully preserved in handsome 
and substantial bindings.“ Here, too, one may see the pen 
presented by beautiful Helen of Maine,”’ the old Danish 
song-book, the antique pitcher; upon the staircase is the old 
clock, which 

—* points and beckons with its hands ;” 
across the meadows is the gentle Charles,— 
“ Friends [love have dwelt beside thee, 
And have made thy margin dear.“ 
No. 14.—The Poet’s Leading Works. 

The leading works in prose and poetry by Longfellow are 
Hyperion“; and Voices of the Night“; The Spanish Stu- 
dent,“ a drama; The Belfry of Bruges“; Evangeline, a 
Tale of Acadia’; The Poets and Poetry of Europe“; Kav- 
anagh,“ a tale in idyllic prose; ‘‘ The Seaside and the Fire- 
side“; The Golden Legend“; The Song of Hiawatha”’; 
The Courtship of Miles Standish”; Tales of a Wayside 
Inn“; „Flower de Luce“; ‘* Poetical Translation of Dante“; 
„The Divine Tragedy“; New England Tragedies ’’; Three 
Books of Song’’; The Hanging of the Crane,“ and others. 


No. 15 —Reputation of the Poet’s Works. 

His poetical works have been translated into many languages; 
complete editions have had wide circulation, not only in this 
country, but in an equal degree in England, where their pop- 
ularity rivals that of the best modern English poetry. 

J. Nichol, Esq. (high literary authority), says: “ His writings 
are all grace, polish, and sweetness. His prose masterpiece, 
Hyperion, is the keynote of his minor poems. The source of 
their inspiration is Outre Mer among feudal towers, Flemish 
towns, and Alpine passes. Like Irving in the variety of his 
culture and superior in genius, his imagination is Teutonic 
rather than American. . . . Mr. Longfellow has given us 
the best translations in the world from Swedish, German, 
Spanish, and Italian authors, and many of his best verses are 
avowedly suggested by proverbs or sentences, or bits of old 
romance. . Every sentence that Longfellow has penned 
is as clear as crystal and as pure as snow. He wears his 
weight of learning lightly as a flower, and though he cannot 
create, he cannot touch without adorning. He seldom gives 
us thoughts absolutely new, but he puts our best thoughts in 
the best language. Longfellow's command of verse alone 
proves him to be a genuine poet.“ 


den Mile Stone; 
he measurés 


SELECTIONS FOR MEMORIZING AND RECITATION, FROM HIS 
WRITINGS, 


No. 1.—Longfellow's Advice to Pupils. 

„Live up to the best that isin you; live noble lives, as you 
all may, in whatever condition you may find yourselves, so 
that your epitaph may be that of Euripides: ‘ This monument 
does not make thee famous, O Euripides! but thou makest 
this monument famous.“ 

No. 2. 
Whene’er a noble deed is wrough 
Whene’er is spoken a noble thought, 
Our hearts in glad surprise, 
To higher levels rise. 
Honor to those whose words or deeds 
Thus help us in our daily needs, 
And by their overflow 
Raise us from what is low 
—‘* Santa Filomena.” 
No. 3. 


The heights by great men reached and kept, 
Were by sudden flight; 
But they, while their companions slept, 
Were toiling upward in the night. 
Ee Ladder of St. Augustine.” 
No. 4. 
In spite of rock and tempest’s roar, 
In spite of false lights on the shore, 
Sail on, nor fear to breast the sea! 
Our hearts, our hopes, are all with thee; 
Our hearts, our hopes, our prayers, our tears, 
Our faith triumphant o’er our fears, 
Are all with thee,—are all with thee! 
* The Building of the Ship.“ 
No. 5. 
Oh, glorious thought! that lifts me above the power of time 
and chance, and tells me that I cannot pass away, and leave 


No. 6. 
For the structure that we raise, 
Time is with materials filled; 
Our to-days and yesterdays 
Are the blocks with which we build. 
No. 7. 
Oh, what a glory doth this world put on 
For him who, with a fervent heart, goes forth 
nder the bright and glorious sky, and looks 
On duties well performed, and days well spent! 
For him the wind, ay, and the yellow leaves 
Shall have a voice, and give him eloquent teachings. 
He shall so hear the solemn hymn, that Death 
Has lifted up for all, that be shall go 
To his long resting-place without a tear. 
No. 9. 
As turning the logs will make a dull fire burn, so change of 
studies a dull brain.—‘‘ Kavanagh.” 
No. 10. 
Look not mournfully into the past,—it comes not back again; 
wisely improve the present,—it is thine; go forth to meet the 
shadowy future without fear, and with a manly heart. 


No. 11. 
All is of God! If He but wave his hand, 
The mists collect, the rain falls thick and loud, 
Till, with a smile of light on sea and land, 
Lo! He looks back from the departing cloud, 
— The Two Angels.“ 
No. 12. 

The laws of Nature are just, but terrible. There is no weak 
mercy in them. Cause and consequence are inseparable and 
inevitable.—‘* Kavanagh..”’ 

No. 13. 
Man is unjust, but God is just, and finally justice triumphs. 
No. 14, 
The memory brightens o’er the past, 
As when the sun, concealed 
Behind some cloud that near us hangs, 
Shines on a distant field. 
No. 15. 

By going out a few minutes sooner or later, by stopping to 
speak with a friend at a corner, by meeting this man or that, 
or by turning down this street instead of the other, we may 
let slip some great occasion of good, or avoid some impending 
evil, by which the whole current of our lives would have been 
changed. There is no possible solution to the dark enigma 
but the one word, — Providence.“ 


No, 16. 

Let nothiog disturb thee, 
Nothing affright thee; 
All things are passing; 
God never changeth. 
Patient endurance 
Attaineth to all things; 
Who God possesseth 
In nothing is wanting; 
Alone God sufficeth. 

— Santa Theresa’s Book-Mark."’ 


No. 17. 

The talent of success is nothing more than doing what you 
can do well, and doing well whatever you do without a thought 
of fame. If it comes at all, it will come because it is deserved, 
not because it is sought after. 


No. 18.—Children. 
What the leaves are to the forest, 
With light and air for food, 
Ere their sweet and tender juices 
Have been hardened into wood,— 
That to the world are children; 
Through them it feels the glow 
Of a brighter and sunnier climate 
Than reaches the trunks below. 
Come to me, O ye children! 
And whisper in my ear 
What the birds and the winds are singing 
In your sunny atmosphere. 
For what are all our contrivings, 
And the wisdom of our books, 
When compared with your caresses, 
And the gladness of your looks ? 
Ye are better than all the ballads 
That ever were sung or said; 
For ye are the living poems, 
And all the rest are dead. 


No. 19, 

Like an inundation of the Indus is the course of Time. We 
look for the homes of our childhood,—they are gone! for the 
friends of our childhood,—they are gone! The loves and ani- 
mosities of youth, where are they? Swept away like the 
camps that had been pitched in the sandy bed of the river, 


No. 20. 
Whatever hath been written shall remain, 
Nor be erased nor written o’er again; 
The unwritten only still belongs co thee: 
Take heed, and ponder well what that shall be. 
—*‘Morituri Salutamus.” 


No. 21. 
We have not wings, we cannot soar; 
But we have feet to scale and climb 
By slow degrees, by more and more, 
The cloudy summits of our time. 
Nor deem the irrevocable Past 
As wholly wasted, wholly vain, 
If, rising on its wrecks, at last. 
To something nobler we attain. 
* The Ladder of St. Augustine“ 
No. 22. 
To-day, to-morrow, every day, to thousands the end of the 


no mark of my existence. Outre· Mer.“ 


world ig close at hand, And why should we fear it? We 
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walk here, as it were, in the crypts of life; at timer, from the | the quantity of power our age is intrusting to that being who 


bene the chant calamity to the present and future if such an inheritance of 
ing choir, we see the light stream through the open door when 
some friend goes out before us; and shall we fear to mount should be diverted from taking a great part in civilization and 
the narrow staircase of the grave that leads us out of this un- in the wide distribution of happiness.—David Swing. 


certain twilight into eternal life ? 


No. 23. 


It is not the wall of stone without 
That makes the building small or great; 
But the soul’s light shining round about, 
And the faith that overcometh doubt, 
And the love that stronger is than hate. 
— “Old St. David 's at Radnor.”’ 


No. 24, 


Let him not boast who puts his armor on 
As he who puts it off, the battle done. 
Study yourselves; and most of all note well 
Wherein kind Nature meant you to excel. 
Not every blossom ripens into fruit; 
Minerva, the inventress of the flute, 

Fiung it aside when she her face surveyed 
Distorted in a fountain as she played ; 

The unlucky Marsyas found it, and his fate 
Was one to make the bravest hesitate. 


No. 25. 
Let the concluding selection, ‘‘ The Builders,” be recited by 
the whole school in concert: 


All are architects of Fate, 
Working in these walls of Time; 
Some with massive deeds and great, 
Some with ornaments of rhyme. 


Nothing useless is, or low; 
Each thing in its place is best; 
And what seems but idle show 
Strengthens and supports the rest. 


For the structure that we raise, 

Time is with materials filled; 
Our to-days and yesterdays 

Are the blocks with which we build. 
Truly shape and fashion these; 

Leave no yawning gaps between ; 
Think not, because no man sees, 

Such things will remain unseen. 


In the elder days of Art, 

Builders wrought with greatest care 
Each minute and unseen part; 

For the Gods see every where. 


Let us do our work as well, 
Both the unseen and the seen; 
Make the house, where Gods may dwell, 
Beautiful, entire, and clean. 
Else our lives are incomplete, 
Standing in these walls of Time, 
Broken stairways, where the feet 
Stumble as they seek to climb. 
Build to-day, then, strong and sure, 
With a firm and ample base; 
And ascending and secure 
Shall to-morrow find its place. 
Thus alone can we attain 
To those turrets, where the eye 
Sees the world as one vast plain, 
And one boundless reach of sky. 


VARIETIES. 


— Every person has two educations,—one which he receives 
from others, and one, more important, which he gives himself. 


— The cost of educating 100 Indian children is estimated to 
be not greater than the average cost of killing a single Indian 
warrior. 


— Any coward can fight a battle when he’s sure of winning; 
but it’s the brave man who has pluck to fight when he is sure 
of losing. 


— It is a mistake to think of the present chief of the Chero- 
kees as a painted savage, with feathers in his hair and a toma- 
hawk in his hand. A man who lately saw him says, I found 
a polished and highly-educated gentleman. He was dressed 
in black broadcloth, with faultless linen front, from which 
sparkled a brilliant emerald.” 


—*I’m not going to school any more,“ said a little four- 
year-old boy to his mamma on his return from his first day at 
the Kindergarten. Why not, my dear? Didu't you like to 
see the little boys and girls?“ Tes, but I don’t want to go,“ 
persisted the boy, \“‘’cause my teacher says that to-morrow 
she’s going to try to put an idea into my head.“ 


— American traveler to Cathedral guide: ‘‘ But see here, 
friend, how can this be the skull of St Peter? We have 
already seen one at the Church of the Annunciation. Fur- 
thermore, this is a miserable little skull that hadn’t any brains 
init!” Truly Catholic guide: Ah! you can’t understand it? 
Why, this is St. Peter's skull as a child! 


— The Rev. H. M. Dexter, of New Bedford, while in Lon- 
don, found in the British museum a long-lost tract of Roger 
Williams, which will prove of great value to those who feel 
interested in antique records. The title is ‘‘ Christenings 
make not Christians, or a brief discourse concerning that name 
heathen, commonly given to Indians.” It was published in 
London, A. D. 1645. 


The True Orator.—The versatile Fenelon has described iu 
his inimitable manner a meeting of Demosthenes and Cicero 
on the banks of the Styx. With characteristic egotism, before 
his great rival for the world’s applause the Roman vaunted his 
own fame. When I was on earth, all men talked of me; and 
the world was filled with my glory.” The reply of the Greek 
is inexpressibly fue. Men taiked of you, and forgot what 
you said. They forgot me, and seizin eir arms exclaimed 

Let us march against Philip. We will conquer him, or die.’ * 


—Two-thirds of the professing Christians are women; two- 
thirds of the graduates of the high schools of the lad are 
young women, and they come forth with a better education 
and information than were given in the English Universities 
in the eighteenth century; and these are y illustrations of 


is said to represent the heart of the human race. What a 


liberty and education as the modern woman is receiving 


MORAL INSTRUCTION IN THE SCHOOLS. 


BY REV. WILL ©. WOOD, SCITUATE, MASS. 


THE “BOOK OF MORALS.” 


The recent movement for moral instruction in public schools 
commenced in the Evangelical Ministers’ Association of Bos- 
ton. 1880* One of the members who had long considered and 
written upon the need of systematic instruction in morals to 
elevate the character of communities and States, secured the 
introduction, as topics of discussion at the Association meet- 
ings, of several themes on the general subject of public moral 
education. Before the meetings of this Association, embrac- 
ing several hundred ministers, the subject was broached March 
15, 1880, by the topic, ‘‘ The Duty of the Republic to Educate 
Her Future Citizens,“ discussed in a masterly way by Rev. 
Dr. Sherman and Rev. Dr. Duryea. This was followed up, in 
May, by the direct subject, ‘‘ A Book of Morals for the Public 
Schools,” discussed by Rev. O P. Gifford and Rev. Dr. Bar- 
rows. According to a resolution by the latter, a committee 
of which Rev. Dr. Cummings was chairman was appointed to 
secure the object. They applied to the Secretary of the 
Mass. Board of Ed. to prepare such abook. The response was 
that the board was pleased with the project; but it was their 
policy not to prepare or enjoin text-books, but to leave this to 
local committees. Accordingly the above Association, often 
called The Alliance,’’ resolutely made a new departure and 
voted to enlarge the committee to embrace all the religious or- 
ders, who, if they saw fit, should choose editors to prepare 
such a series of volumes. 

The composition of this committee is worth noting as illus- 
trating the catholicity of the movement, and also as guaran- 
teeing that the book shall be purely one of moral and not re- 
ligious instruction. The committee are as follows: Congrega- 
tional,—Rev. Dr. Duryeaand Rev. Will C. Wood; Baptist, Rev 

Drs. Hovey and Johnson; Episcopal, — Rev. Leighton Parks 
and Rev. W. W. Newton; Methodist, — Rev. Dr. W. R. Clark 
and Rev. W. E. Huntington; Freewill Baptist,—Rev. Mr. Gray; 
Advent,— Rev. Dr, Orrock; Christian,—Rev. Mr. Sinks; Univer- 
salist,—Rev. Drs. Miner and Patterson; Unitarian,—Rev. Dre. 
Hale and Ellis; Roman Catholic,—Rev. Bishop Wliliams and 
Rev. Mr. Bodfish; Swedenborgian,—Rev. Mr. Reed; Hebrew, 
Rev. Rabbi Lasker. 

Their first meeing was harmonious and approving; and Rev. 
Dr. Miner, Rev. Dr. Johnson, Rev. Father Bodfish, Rev. Rabbi 
Lasker, and Rev. Will C. Wood were appointed a sub-com- 
mittee. Aftera great amount of planning and correspondence, 
they decided on three series of volumes, each to be prepared 
by three editors; and the following have been decided upon: 


Higher Series. — Rev. J, T. Duryea, D. D.; Rev. Prest. See- 
lye, D.D.; Rev. Prof. Heman Lincoln, D.D. 

Middle Series.—Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D.; Rev. Geo. L. Chaney; 
Rev. Prest. I. M. Atwood, D. D. 

Primary Series. — Mrs. Helen E. Brown; Rev. J. L. Hurlbut. 
(The third place has been made vacant by sickness.) 


The movement has received the approval of nearly all edu- 
cators who have been informed of it ; the Sec. of the Mass. 
Board of Education favors it, and has aided in it; and we 
are informed that the Association of Moral Science and the 
Chicago School Board have in some way caught the idea as 
one worthy of speedy consummation. 


They are eager for the work, but are well aware that the com- 
mittee and the public desire standard volumes which shall be 
valuable to the children of the Commonwealth, and shall be 
worthy of being accepted as standards elsewhere. They do 
not propose, therefore, to hasten their work, but mature it 
carefully. The editors charged Rev. Dr. Duryea with prepar- 
ing the list of topics for the series, which he is so well-fitted to 
do. There is intended to be so much of general unity of sub- 
ject as will allow contemporaneous discussions in the daily 
papers on the topic of the week, at school. The duties will be 
stated, carefully explained, illustrated; and it is thought that 
reading-selections on the topics may be added. But we are 
not at liberty fully to show the plans, which are not matured 
by the head editors. These editors are competent, accom- 
plished, and fully up to the great work, and no doubt will give 
us excellent volumes. It is intended that there shall be one 
lesson a week, the books containing some forty or forty-tive 
chapters. It was at first hoped that the volumes would be 
ready for introduction next September (1882); but it is con- 
sidered more desirable that they should mature their work 
than that they should hasten it. 

The possibilities of such a book can hardly be overestimated. 
If it should be such a book as the high intellectual, moral 
character of the authors would lead us to expect, it may not 
only be the source of careful moral instruction for a whole 
generation to every town of Massachusetts but even perhaps of 
every State and Territory in the Nation. 


* It really commenced earlier. In 1877 Rev. Will C. Wood published a 
volume, Live Problems of State and Religion. In this are nine essays on 
“The State Schools Religion,” the last of which advocates “ The 
Bible and the Manual of Morais.” Horace Mann had conceived a similar 


The editors held a preliminary meeting in January last 64 


MATHEMATICS. 


All communications intended for this department should be directed 
to the Editor, Prof. E. T. QuimBy, Hanover, N. H. Questions will be 
answered by mail when stamps for return postage are inclosed. 


SOLUTIONS. 


PrRopLemM 181.—A and B start at the same time from Bos- 
ton, and travel in the same direction at different rates. After 
traveling awhile, B reaches a town line, and A meets an ox- 
team that is moving toward the line at the rate of one mile 
per hour. When A reaches the line, B and the team are eight 
miles apart; but when the team reaches the line, they are six- 
teen miles apart, and B is twice as far from Boston as he was 
when A met the team. Required the distance A has traveled 
when the team meets the line. 

E. B. Goodrich’s attempted solution (JoukxAL, Jan. 12) 
proceeds on the assumption that B travels faster than 4, 
whereas the reverse is the case; since, otherwise, A cannot 
meet a team that is moving toward the line at the same time 
that B reaches the line. Hence, when A reaches the line, B 
is a certain distance behind him. Let z = said distance, and 
let y = distance of the team from the line at same time. 
Hence, & + y = 8 (1) 

Next, get rates per hour of A and B. The rate of team 
being one mile per hour, it follows that it takes the team y 
hours to reach the line, after A reaches it. In this line, after 


B travels & + 16 miles. Hence in at. gi B’s rate per hour. 


It is clear, from problem, that the tne is 16 miles from Boston ; 
hence the proposition: As B's distance, when A reaches the 
line, is to A’s distance at same time, so is B's rate to A’s 


rate; i. e., 416 162 ＋ 256 
° 
16 — 16 :: A’s rate. 
But B’s rate is to A’s rate as B’s whole distance is to A’s 
whole distance; i, e., 
a+ 16 2 2242 ge 2 — == A’s whole distance. 
y l6y — zy 16 — 4 

Again, as B has traveled just half his distance when he 
reaches the line, it follows that A has traveled half his distance 
when he meets the team. To get an expression for A’s half 
distance, first find what part of distance y he travels before 
meeting the team. To find this, add A’s hourly rate to team’s 
16x + 256 16(z + 16) + y(16 — 

y(i6 — 4 1 

a mt 72016 — x) 
then divide y by this sum, and ge 10 T 100 Ty 162)’ 
which equals time it takes A to travel from line to team. Mult. 
16% + 16) 

16016 + x) +y(16— &) 
This last expression equals distance A travels from line to 
team. Add 16 to this, and get half of A’s whole distance. 
16% (x + 16) _ _ 256 (2) 
16(16+2)+y(16—2) 16—2 
From (1) get y= 8— 4 (8). Substitute this value of y in (2); 
keep factors separate when possible, and reduce easily to 
10240z = 82768 (4). Hence « = 3} But A’s whole die- 


tance equals —— Substitute value of æ in this expression, 


and get 40 miles as the distance A has traveled when the team 
reaches the line. C. R. B. 


hourly rate = 


this time by A’s hourly rate, and get 


Hence the equation, 16 + 


— —ũ—U—ä—B 2 
PROBLEMS. 
PRoBLEM 90.—A, B. and C buy a triangular field DTF. A 
pays $200, B $500, C $300. They wish to divide it according 
to the money paid by each, by lines starting .t a point G on the 
side EF. Show how the lines of division should run if ZG = 
180 rds. and GF = 300 rds. S. W. CaLLey. 
PROBLEM 91. — A goat is tied to a tree one foot in diameter 
by a rope 18 feet long: how far must he walk to wind all the 
rope round the tree? A SUBSCRIBER. 
PROBLEM 92 —The square of the side of a pentagon is 
VS What is the area? 
[To be solved without the use of the tables. | A. B. C. 


SCIENCE. 


— The best disinfecting agents, according to Mr. W. M. 
Hamlet, are in general those capable of exerting an immediate 


and powerful oxidizing action; and that it is active oxygen, 
whether trom the action of chlorine, nitric oxide, or hydrogen 
peroxide, which must be regarded as the greatest known enemy 
to bacterial life. 

— Les Mondes reports that M. Dufourcet has in the exposed 
court of his house two bars of iron planted in the earth, to 
each of which is fixed a conduetor of coated wire terminating 
in a telephonic receiver. He consults the apparatus twice or 
thrice every day, and it never fails through its indications of 
earth-currents to give notice of the approach of a storm twelve 
to fifteen hours before it actually ves. 

— In Reimann’s process for rendering cloth waterproof, the 
fabric is passed slowly by machinery through a tank divided 
into three compartments, the first containing a warm solution 
of alum, the second a warm solution of lead acetate, and the 
third pure water, which is constantly renewed. The cloth on 
passing from the latter is brushed and beaten to remove the 
salt adhering to the surface, and finally hot-pressed and 
brushed. In this case lead sulphate is deposited on the fibres, 
— To destroy the black-points, flesh worms, or comedones 


Dr. Unna prescribes the following: Kaolin, four parts; glycer- 
ine, three 2 acetic acid, two parts, with or without the 
addition of a small quantity of some ethereal oil. With this 
pomade the parts affected are covered in the evening, and if 
need be, during the day. After several days the comedones 
can be easily pressed out of the skin. 1 ey: with vinegar, 


idea thirty years ago, which had never borne much fruit.—({ Ep, 


or na Te or diluted hydrochloric acid much the same 


which are found on the face, and especially near the nostrils, 
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CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


Editor responsible for opinions in THE JOURNAL except as 
in editorial columns, or over his re. He cannot 
mise to return rejected MSS., or correspond with the writers. Cor- 
respondents should aim at brevity; the pressure on our columns impera- 


tively demands it.] 


“TONIC SOL-FA vs. MR. HOLT.” 


Through the kindness of the Music Committee of the Boston 
School Board I have just received permission to give four 
lessons outside of Boston“ in order that my method of 
teaching singing at sight may be compared with that advocated 
by Mr. T. F. Seward. Iam happy to inform Mr. Seward and 
the public that the teachers of the Coddington School in the 
same town, viz., Quincy, Mass. (Miss Dearborn, principal), are 
willing to follow my directions, in order that this matter may 
be fairly tested. They thought, at first, that it could hardly 
be a fair trial, as Mr. Seward’s school has already nearly two 
months start of us; but when I stated Mr. Seward’s *‘ amend- 
ment,“ viz.,—“‘if Tonic Sol- Fa doesn’t accomplish twice as much 
in a given time as can be done through the medium of the 
Staff, I will give up the case; —“ at the end of the present 
school year; if the work of the Adams School has not covered 
twice the ground covered by his (Mr. Holt’s) school; if the 
musical intelligence is not beyond question twice as great; if 
the proportion of individual pupiis who can go through the 
exercises and drill alone is not double that of his school, I will 
consent to give up, etc.,—they resolved to go ahead. 

The most that can be said in favor of the Tonic Sol-Fa sys- 
tem of notation is, that it may serve as a means to prevent 
teachers,—who know no better,—from teaching notation and 
theory before teaching music, and this at the expense of the 
pupil. Any intelligent discussion of the psychological prin- 
ciples of teaching, as applied to music, must result in proving 
the truth of my statement. 

That the musical public may learn more about this wonder- 
ful Tonic Sol-Fa, I hereby challenge Mr. T. F. Seward to a 
public discussion of this subject in Boston, my opponent to 
present all the desirable features of the Tonia Sol-Fa notation 
with such illustrations as he chooses, I to have the same privi- 
lege in showing the utter uselessness of such a notation. 

Should Mr. Seward say that Boston is too far away from his 
base of operations and supplies, then I will meet him in New 
York city, or Brooklyn. If he comes to Boston I will furnish 
a hall that will accommodate the public. If I go to New York, 
or Brooklyn, he shall do the same. Mr. Seward says, Actions 
are always better than words.“ Now let him stand right up 
and face the music. H. E. Hour. 

Boston, Feb. 4, 1882. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY READING. 


If all teachers who are interested in the plan suggested in 
Tue JouRNAL of Feb. 2, in the article, ‘‘ English Literature,“ 
will send me a statement of the authors they wish to study, 
and titles of selections, also the time when they would be 
likely to call for each and thé number they would be likely to 
use of each, I think the object can be brought about. The 
publishers of our leading authors have promised to try the 
experiment if a demand can be created, and it seems to me 
this would be a quick way to show the demand. The number 
of communications I have received from all parts of the coun- 
try indicate a great interest in the matter. 

Stoneham, Mass., 1882. J. W. MAcDoNALp. 


— 
BOOKS FOR A MISSION SCHOOL IN SOUTH AMERICA. 


I had the pleasure yesterday to introduce to you Miss Potter, 

a member of the mission in Chili, who has just arrived in 
Boston. She has been obliged to return on account of ill- 
health, and was commissioned by her associates there to 
solicit some help for the work in which they are engaged. 
The photographs of the members of the mission, which she 
showed you, will no doubt have satisfied your own mind that 
they must be a worthy and devoted band of men and women 
to give their lives and their christian culture to such a work as 
that on which they are employed. The facts are so exceptional 
that I hope you may see good to allow these few words of 
appeal for assistance to go before your readers in the JouRNAL 
or Epucation, in the expectation that Christian friends may 
see them and contribute the help which is so earnestly desired. 
The facts are these: That good man, William Taylor, who 
has established so many missions in India on what he hopes 
will be a self-supporting basis, has been trying to do the same 
on the west coast of South America. There are places where 
there are English residents sufficiently numerous to support a 
missionary, who in return acts as their pastor, but will also 
gain the Spanish language and work among the native people. 
Now, in Chili there is a difficulty in accomplishing this, as the 
foreigners are few, and in places like Concepcion (where these 
brethren and sisters are stationed) there are hardly any at all. 
So the only way seemed to be to commence an Academy, 
which was greatly needed, and to which the Chilians are very 
Willing to send their sons and daughters, and to pay for their 
education in both Spanish and English. This school is now in 
active and successful operation, but the fees are the only sup- 
port of the mission; therefore no salary is received by any of 
the staff,—only board and elothing,—yet they have to pay two 
vy rents, (one for the boys’ and another for the girls’ 
school) in addition to all other expenses and appliances, out 
of the school income, They are so badly off for books and 
other requisites that they are obliged to make this appeal by 


— 


Miss Potter for help. They need school-books, maps, etc., 
and also Sunday-school books, chiefly in the English language, 
and will be very grateful to receive them in second-hand con- 
dition. Such are the facts and the great necessity of the case. 
Any friend willing to help them, either by sending the articles 
named, or the money to purchase what may not be supplied in 
this way, cansend their donations addressed to ‘‘ Miss Potter, 
care of J P. Magee, 38 Bromfield St., Boston. 

Hoping that this appeal to those who wish to do good may 
meet with a cordial response, and that thus the hands of these 
devoted servants of God may be strengthened in their good 
work in Chili. WILLIAM BUTLER. 


Melrose, Mass., Jan. 31, 1882. 
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BOOKS FOR TEACHERS. 


Please give the names of the best books a teacher could 
place in his library for $50; that is to say, What books would 
you buy with the $50 in preference to all others for their worth 
and for the rich stores of knowledge they contain ? 

Hiram College, O., 1882. M. H. W. 


PEDAGOGICAL WORKS, 


Lectures on the Science and Art of Education; by Joseph 
Payne. $3 60. 

Herbert Spencer’s Essays on Education, Physical, Mental, 
and Moral. $1 25. 

Rousseau’s Emile. $1 05. 

Life and Lectures of Horace Mann. $3 00. 

Life and Corresp. of Dr. Arnold; by Dean Stanley. $1 50. 

Quick’s Essays on Educational Reformers. $1 50. 

Free Schools of the United States; Adams. $1 75. 

Principles and Practice of Teaching; Jobonnot. $1 50. 

Locke on Education; Quick. $1 40. 

Page’s Theory and Practice of Teaching. $1 50. 

Early and Infant School Education; Currie. $2 00. 

School Supervision; by W. H. Payne. $1 25. 

Methods of Teaching; John Swett. $1 50. 

Education; George Combe, Edited by W. Jolly. $5.00 

Common School Education; Currie, $2 40. 

Manual of Object Teaching; Calkins. $1.25. 

Cyclopedia of Education; Kidder & Schem. $5 00. 

Rosecran’s Pedagogics. $1 50. 

Education as a Science; Bain. $1 75. 

English Pedagogy; Barnard. $3 50. 

Johan Amos Comenius. $1 10. 

Art of School Management; Baldwin. $1 50. 

Teaching,—Its Euds and Means; Caldewood. $1 00. 

Sheldon’s Object Lessons. $1 75. 

Wickersham’s Methods of Instruction. $1 75. 

True Order of Studies; Thomas Hill. $1 25. 

Lectures on Teaching; J. G. Fitch. $2.25 

Orcutt’s Teachers’ Manual. $1 00. 

Orcutt’s Parents’ Manual. $1 00. 

Primary Instruction in Relation to Education; Laurie. $1 80. 

Record of a School; A. Bronson Alcott. $1 50. 

These books are all bound in cloth, and the retail prices are 
quoted, 

BOOK FOR TEACHERS. 

One of the most compact, handy little reference books for 
teachers is just out of press of the Harpers, New York; and if 
you have not time to read educational theories more exten- 
sively, or wish to review what you have already read, the book 
before us is just what you want. It is edited by Oscar Brown- 
ing, of England, and contains twelve chapters: (1) Education 
among the Greeks, — Music and Gymnastic Theories of Plato 
and Aristotle; (2) Roman Education, — Oratory; (3) Human- 
istic Education; (4) The Realists,—Ratich and Comenius; (5) 
The Naturalists, — Rabelais and Montaigne; (6) English Hu- 
manists and Realists, — Roger Ascham avd John Milton; (7) 
Locke; (8) Jesuits and Jansenists; (9) Rousseau; (10) Pes- 
talozzi; (11) Kant, Fichte, and Herbert; (12) The English 
Public School. This little 12mo of 200 pages may help teach- 
ers in two practical ways: It may show what has been thought 
and attempted in the past, and it may show what is the histor- 
ical ground for retaining existing practices in education, or of 
substituting others. 

—ͤ—— 


A REFORMER’S” SPELLING. 


As you well know, Mr. Editor, I am interested in the spell- 
ing reform, hence any decided departure from the ordinary 
orthography secures my attention. A colored gentleman who 
serves as a waiter in a private boarding-house in Boston, find- 
ing his memory somewhat unreliable, has adopted the plan of 
writing out daily a bill-of-fare for dinner, from which he reads 
to each boarder. One of his unique bills I have, and I will 
copy it for your readers, verbatim et punctuatim : 

„Mot on brof bake cord age sos beaf stak ros lam ros porke 
boil moton ap ell pie co coonut pi cram bery bard nest po den. 

Salem, Mass., 1882. D. B. H. 


— 
AN APPRECIATED COMPLIMENT. 


I am much pleased with the last week’s issue of the Jour- 
NAL OF EDUCATION, especially with those pages which give 
a synopsis of Lincoln’s and Washington’s characters and lives, 
to be read or recited by schools. Your journal is a great suc- 
cess, as I predicted it would be years ago, though I opposed 
selling to you or any one the Massachusetts Teacher. In this, 
as in some other matters, I was clearly in the wrong. 

You will be glad to learn that our school, and the four fam- 
ilies, are full. I have always contended that so long as our 
school merited the confidence of the public we should not want 
for pupils. Narnt. T. ALLEN. 

P. S.—My aged mother, now near 89 years old, who was a 
teacher 72 years ago, takes great interest in reading the JouR- 
NAL oF EDUCATION. N. T. A. 


West Newton, Mass., 1882. 


——— — —4 — ö 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


No. 203. Smack” and “‘ around” serve to complete the 
predicate in each sentence, in answer to the question How? 
Hence they are adverbs, and modify the verb went. C. R. B. 

No. 205. No sound; ard the c is of no more use than it 
would be in the second and third syllables of Ha-bak’-kuk. 

C. R. B. 


No. 210. Parse the word brood in the lines, — 


„The gay will laugh wheh thou art gone; 
The solemn brood of care plod on.” 


Is it a noun modified by solemn, or a verb with solemn, 
a nominative to both brood and plod? Your answer will set- 
tle a dispute in our reading-club. H. W. 8. 

Ans. Brood is a noun limited by the adjective solemn, and 
is the subject nominative of plod. 


No. 211. What is the present capital of West Virginia ? 
The latest editions of Guyot’s Geography do not agree. 


Ans.— Wheeling is the capital. 


— 


OUR PORTRAIT SERIES. 
Orriox SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
Cincinnati, O., Jan. 31, 1882. 
Hon. Taos. W. BIicKNELL, 16 Hawley Street, Boston: 

Sir :—Please send me, with bill, six portraits of Agassiz, and 
six portraits of Peabody. I have recently recommended, 
through the columns of the JouRNAL or EpvucATION, the 
placing of these, and other portraits, in the public school- 
rooms of the country, and I trust that this ordér will be fol- 
lowed by others of more importance. 

Very respectfully JoHN D. Peaster, Supt. 


LITERARY ECLIPSES. 


[All communications rel te this department should be marked “ For 
Literary Eclipses,” — to W. H KASTMAN, Auburn, Me.) 


WORD PUZZLE. 
(Latin and English.) 
Behead me: Ah,“ indignant Tully cries, 
Black is the deed to mine and Roman eyes;“ 
Behead again: Not twice, you see, but thrice 
Accursed to me that bloody sacrifice,’’ 
Curtail me now, a rover I remain, 
My friends, my home upon the billowy main; 
Curtail again, alas! you think me meet 
Only to wipe the dust from off your feet; 
My whole, were Tully yet alive to see, 
The dearest treasure of his heart would be. 
C. H. Garsgs. 


BIBLICAL ENIGMA: 66 LETTERS, 


My 29, 18, 41, 11, 6, was made of a bone. 

My 7, 64, a giant who was also a king. 

My 37, 35, 42, 57, murdered her guest. 

My 60, 58, 30, 54, 56, 15, 5, 31, 55, was the mother of a 
famous prophet. 

My 47, 51, 59, 21, 54, an ancient name for Jerusalem. 

My 4, 30, 22, 40, 56, 66, a mountain where the Hebrews 
encamped. 

My 23, 65, 44, 34, 54, 14, 41, 11, 17, 53, hallowed by asso- 
ciation with Christ. 

My 11, 62, 50, 2, 54, 12, 21, 54, an emperor of Rome. 

My 8, 30, 41, 27, 9, 32, 13, a disciple of Paul. 

My 19, 45, 28, 16, a city famous for its purple dye. 

My 3, 24, 59, 7, 28. 35, 10, wrote a famous song of triumph. 

My 1, 27. 43. 35, 55. was the prophet of Nineveh. 

My 46, 58, 30, 10, 48, a friend of Job. 

My 26, 53, 54, 36, 38, 54, a governor of Judea. 

My 33, 30, 43, 24, was once made of water. 

My 20, 11, 25, 39, 38, 54, a high priest of the Jews. 

My 61, 48, 63, 11, 54, a disciple of Christ. 

My 49, 56, 52, was one of the first creations of God. 

My whole is a quotation from the Gospel of St 21 


B. 
DIAMOND PUZZLE, 


1, A vowel. 5. A crime. 
2. A measure for wine. 6. A weight. 
3. Watchful. 7. A consonant. 


4, A noted writer of prose and poetry. 
Cousin MoLLIE. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF FEB. 2. 


LITERARY ENIGMA.— 
Errors, like straws, upon the surface flow; 
He who would search for pearls must dive below. 


SyncopaTions. —1. Act, at. 2. Lathe, late. 3 Fair, fir, 
4. Mourn, morn. 5. Fact, fat. 6. Fear, far. 7. Hart, hat. 
Syncopated letters, Chaucer. 


GEOGRAPHICAL PuzzLE.— 1. Shanghai. 2. Chili (chilly). 
3. Thibet. 4. Sable. 5 Reading. 6. Belle (Isle). 7. Pines. 
8. Canary. 9. Great Slave. 10. Turkey. 11. Little Fish. 
12. Salt. 18 Cayenne. 14 Sandwich. 15. Madeira. 16. 
Society. 17. Marietta. 18. Keene. 19. Phillipine. 20. 
Cologne. 21. Great Slave. 22. Pekin (peeking). 23. Inde- 
pendence. 24, Friendly. 25. Hope 26. Freedom. 27. Race. 
28. Great Bear. 29. Racket. 30. Wrath. 


— Emma Carbee, Woodsville, N. H., sends solutions to 
Charade and Transformations of January 19, and Enigma of 
January 26. 


— A contributor writes as follows of one of the eclipses that 
appeared in THE JOURNAL: 

Jam quite at a loss to know to whom we are indebted for 
the inclosed Geographical Puzzle, but in behalf of my class of 
fifteen boys and girls I wish to thank you. I am grateful for 
every idea that will awaken interest in a raphy class, and 
after a little more practice in answering puzzles, shall call for 
original work. 

I trust you will understand my motive in thus add 
you, and not deem me too enthusiastic.”’ ove 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
For loss of appetite, sleeplessness, etc. Pamphlet free, Rum- 


ford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 


THE WEEK. 


United States. — The U. S. Congress is discussing the new 
Apportionment Bill, a Tariff Commission, and Postoffice Sav- 
ings Banks.——Sherman’s Funding Bill has passed the Senate. 
——Soteldo, who was shot in thé editorial affray at the Repub- 
lican office, Washington, Thursday evening, has died.——The 
South Carolina Legislature adjourns after a session of 49 work- 
ing days. —— The Riddleberger Bill has passed the Virginia 
Legislature——Noble Butler, of Louisville, Ky., the well- 
known author of school-books, died Feb. 12, aged 71.——Ten- 
nessee has repudiated, through a decision of the Supreme 
Court, $25,000,000 of her State debt.——Interesting particulars 
are published from DeLong’s expedition, and the escape of the 
men from a terrible death.——The Sherman Funding Bill has 
been referred to a sub-committee of the Ways and Means. 

England.—Princess Louise has consented to become patron- 
ess of the Women’s Emigration Society.——The bullion in the 
Bank of England increased £40,000 on Saturday.——The Irish 
party intend to elect Michael Davitt, who is now a convict in 
Portland prison, at the approaching parliamentary election in 

Meath. Patrick Egan will also be nominated, in order that if 
Mr. Davitt should be disqualified, Mr. Eagan may take the 
seat.——Gladstone’s declaration that Home Rule is imprac- 
ticable so long as the Irish cannot define the limits of local and 
imperial affairs, caused a sensation.— Lord Algernon Percy, 
Conservative, has been returned to the House of Commons for 
Westminster, without opposition. 

Austria. — Baron J. Von Schaeffer, the newly-appointed 
Minister of Austria to the United States, is en route for New 
Tork. In order not to offend Russia, Austria has entirely 
abandoned the plan of partial or temporary occupation of 
Montenegro. Negotiations, however, are proceeding with 
Prince Nikita for the passage of Austrian troops across his 
territory, if necessary. This has helped to discourage the in- 
surgents. 

Spain. — The proposed pilgrimage from Spain to Italy is 
creating trouble for both peoples. A dispatch to the London 
Standard, from Rome, states that Cardinal Jacobini has in 
formed the Spanish ambassador that the Pope is fully prepared 
to prohibit the pilgrimage unless he receives satisfactory as- 
surance that it has no political character. 

South America. — Peace has been ccncluded between Chili 
and Bolivia, and the war is at an end. Bolivia is now an in- 
land country, having given up her claim to the seaboard, and 
her imports and exports will hereafter pass through Arica 
coastwise.——Mr. Trescott, U. S. Minister to Chili, has been 
received in a very friendly spirit. 

France.—Business on the Paris Bourse is dull. The liqui- 
dator of the Union Générale has left for Vienna. 

Bosnia.—The armistice in Bosnia is ended, owing to the 
extreme demands of the insurgents. 

Russia.—The Jewish relief fund amounts to £43,000, Ref- 
ugees are flocking to America. 


Tun Froebel Centenary, which will occur April 21, 
1882, will be celebrated in D resden by the erection of a 
bronze effigy of the great teacher, and also by the estab- 
lishment of a kindergarten in his honor. Blankenburg, 
in Thuringia, where Froebel had his first kindergarten, 
with its modest little plan for the erection of a mon- 


ument, in no way pretends to rival Dresden as the place 
where Froebel may most fitly be honored. Frau Froe- 
bel, widow of Friedrich, heartily approves what is being 
done, and in a letter to an English friend, says, “ Espe- 
cially do I feel that far better than any statue to my 
beloved husband will be the foundation of a kindergar- 
ten in memory of his life.” It is to be hoped that the 
disciples of Froebel in America will honor their distin- 
guished master by appropriate services, and also by 
some permanent object as a memorial of his worth and 
work. 


Tux color line has cropped out in the Board of Educa- 
tion of Brooklyn, N. V. Mr. King, a well-té-do colored 
citizen, claims the right to send his daughter to public 
school No. 5. The principal, Mr. J. Gallagher, will not 
allow her to attend, on the ground that a public school 
for colored children is in the same district. It appears 


i that the said colored school has the morgue on one side, 
7 | the jail on the other side, and a steam carpet-beating 


establishment in the rear, and the neighborhood gener- 
ally is reprehensible. A committee of the Board of 
Education has voted to sustain Principal Gallagher, and 
the case will be taken to the highest courts. No col- 
ored children, it is stated, are allowed in the white pub- 
lic schools of Brooklyn. It is quite time that the ques- 
tion of color should be settled in our northern towns 
and cities where it has not been. Until it is, the ad- 
vocates of a no-color line in the public school should 
have little to say to the people of the South, where real 
and substantial reasons exist for the separation. 


Ir is a matter worth considering, if the English sys- 
tem of employing pupil-teachers could not well be 
adopted, to some extent, in the public schools of our 
own country. As applied in England, it seems to us 
essentially weak and ineffectual, keeping the majority 
of children in every public school in contact with feeble- 
minded or immature scholars, to the great hindrance of 
any powerful awakening of intellect, morals, or manners. 
But certainly in great numbers of American school- 
rooms the excess: of pupils is almost a paralysis to the 
teacher, however excellent. Of course, as fast as the 
community can be brought up to the point of employ- 
ing a skilled teacher for every suitable number of chil- 
dren, it should be done. But when it is impossible to 
do this, in multitudes of cases, the employment of one 
or more pupil-teachers, under the eye of the mistress or 
master, would be a prodigious relief to an over-worked 
instructor and a great advantage to the children. If it 
is said that parents are unwilling to place their children 
under the teaching of such youthful substitutes, it may 
be replied, that many parents are exceedingly “sensi- 
tive” on the point of insisting that school-bricks shall 
be made without straw. To vote down the school-tax, 
and insist that your wife’s incompetent maiden sister 
shall teach the school, and then rear like a war-horse 
because the poor woman cannot make scholars out of a 
mob of seventy children, indignant at the very sugges, 
tion that an older pupil shall be called in to help the 
‘mourning maiden, may be very high-bred and sensitive, 
but it strikes us as a type of sensitiveness which sensi- 
ble men on the school committee are not bound to 


respect. 


Ir is proposed to raise a monument at Plymouth, 
Eng., as a memorial to Sir Francis Drake, in celebration of 
the tercentenary of his circumnavigation of the globe, 
and other eminent national services. Three hundred 
years have passed since Drake completed that wondrous 
voyage which placed him in the front rank of seamen 
as a circumnavigator. Such a feat, considering its ar- 
duous nature, the ill-furnished and badly - victualed 
ships of his time, and the unknown character of many 
portions of the seas traversed, is worthy of all honor. 
In fact it may be said that Drake’s voyage was the feat 
of that age; and how deeply it became impressed upon 
the imagination of his contemporaries can be judged by 
the tales of sorcery of which he was made the subject. 
It is the desire of the Drake Memorial Committee to 
set forth the eminent services of Sir Francis Drake, not 
only to his own country, but to the Anglo-Saxon race 
throughout the world; and with this view they now in- 
vite subscriptions to the memorial fund from all who 


claim to be scions of the stock of which Drake was so 
worthy a branch. They feel persuaded that the appeal 
will not be made in vain; but that a liberal response 
will be given to this “ National appeal for a National 
Memorial,” by the people of Great Britain who owe so 
much to the prowess of Drake; that in view of the 
friendly relations existing between this country and 
the United States of America, the people of that 
Greater Britain, who are historically so closely con- 
nected with the port from which the “ Mayflower” 
sailed, will also give a warm response; and that the 
Colonies, which in so marked a manner sprang from the 
daring deeds of Drake and his contemporaries, will not 
be slow in sending their quota toward the accomplish- 
ment of so desirable an object. 


Tux prize of the Brooklyn School Superintendency 
has been gained by one of her principals, notwithstand- 
ing the contest for it was open to all comers, and some 
of our leading school superintendents entered for it. 
Prominent among the candidates were Messrs. Marble 
of Worcester, Burton of New Haven, Harrington of 
Bridgeport, Mart of Indianapolis, French of Vermont, 
Streeter of Penna, Jones of Chicago, Maxwell and 
Leighton of Brooklyn, and the successful applicant, 
Mr. Calvin Patterson of Brooklyn, who received 22 of 
the 41 votes cast on the first ballot. 


Mr. Patterson was born in Orleans County, N. Y., thirty-five 
years ago, and his record, both as scholar and teacher, is of 
the highest class. He was educated at Brockworth Literary 
Institute, Albany State Normal School, and the University of 
Rochester, of which he is a graduate. His career as a teacher 
extends over fifteen years. He has taught in Rochester, 
Buffalo, and Brooklyn; three years in a private classical school ; 
two years and a half in the Buffalo State Normal School, and 
ten years as principal of city public schools in Rochester and 
Brookiyn. e assisted in organizing the State Normal School 
in Buffalo and was the organizer of one of the evening schools 
of Brooklyn. The range of his subjects is unusually wide. In 
the English and scientific branches which he taught, his schol- 
arship was exhaustive, and when it is stated that he was for 
about two years the professor of mathematics in the Buffalo 
State Normal School, it may be inferred how much prominence 
and efficiency he is qualified to give to that department of his 
charge. Mr. Patterson is a first-class organizer and manager, 
and possessed of tact and sound common sense in dealing with 
teachers, pupils, and patrons. He is thoroughly familiar with 
the most approved methods of fnstruction and discipline as 
practiced in our best public and normal schools. He is a man 
of unusual ability and high moral character, while as a suc- 
cessful organizer and disciplinarian, the highest authorities in 
educational matters in the country have unanimously borne 
testimony to the fact that he has few superiors. 


The Brooklyn Press speaks of Mr. Patterson in the 
most flattering terms, as distinguished for “ energy, 
executive capacity, culture, and clearness of views as to 
the proper scope of public-school education.” We also 
learn that he is popular with the teachers of the city, 
and that he will enter on his new work with their cor- 
dial and earnest support. It may be stated that the 
Brooklyn Board, in electing Mr. Patterson over Mr. 
Bulkley, who has been for many years Vice Supt. of 
Schools, meant no discourtesy to the latter. He was 
not a candidate for the position, on account of age and 
a desire to retire very soon from a work to which he has 
devoted so many faithful years. We trust that the 
Brooklyn schools, which bave been so long drifting 
without helm or pilot, will get direction and force from 
the new executive, and that they will advance as becomes 


the educational interests of the second great metropolis 
of America, 


SCIENTIFIC EDUCATION IN LIVERPOOL. 


In 1860, Sir William Brown gave to the city of 
Liverpool the magnificent buildings forming the Free 
Library and Museum, to these were at once transferred 
the fine natural history collection belonging to the 
late Lord Derby, and the Museum of Archeology and 
and Art formed at great expense by Mr. Meyer of 
Bebington. 

In 1861, Sir William Brown called public attention 
to the fact that the institution thus auspiciously started 
could not.accomplish its full purpose until there should 
be attached to it a school of science. The project for 
such a school was immediately started, receiving the 
powerful support of the mayor, Mr. S. R. Graves. Oc- 
tober of the same year witnessed the opening cere- 
monies, conducted by Lord Granville, then president of 
the council; the Right Hon. Sir W. E. Gladstone, and 
Sir William Fairbairn, president of the British Associ- 
ation for that year. The school was affiliated with the 


Museum and Library Committee of the Corporation; it 
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attracted an immense attendance, and numbers, at 
present, no less than 801 students, the largest number 
in any science school in the kingdom. 

As outgrowths of this school of science there are: 
(1) The free lectures given every winter at the expense 
of the Liverpool Corporation in the Free Library and 
Museum, on subjects connected with the objects and 
specimens in the building; (2) The Liverpool Science 
and Art classes established in 1870 through the energy 
of Mr. J. Samuelson. 

There are no less than fifty-one of these classes, con- 
ducted at seven centres; the number of students steadily 
increases, and by arrangement with the Liverpool School 
Board their pupil-teachers are allowed to attend the 
science-classes so as to qualify themselves for science- 
teaching. 

Three years ago the necessity of larger provision to 
meet the demand for superior education in Liverpool 
was clearly recognized, and it was determined to found 
a University College in connection with the Victoria 
University. So rapidly has the scheme developed that 
already seven professors’ chairs have been endowed with 
£10,000 each. Several of the endowments represent 
single donors, among whom is Lord Derby. 

The council of the college has no funds to expend in 
the erection of buildings, but were fortunate enough to 
receive from the City Council the gift of a fine edifice 
on Brownlow Hill. The site has an elevation of 200 
feet above the sea, overlooking the public buildings of 
Liverpool and the broad channel of the Mersey, and 
possesses the double advantage of being in the midst of 
the city but removed from its traffic and turmoil. 

Lord Derby presided at the inaugural ceremony, and 
in his opening address said: “ We live in changing 
times, but democracy appreciates education, and es- 
pecially appreciates science, and I think the scientific 
foundation is pretty safe not to be disendowed, what- 
ever happens. Let me add only this: Over and above 
its special educational work, our college will do two 
things,—it will be the centre of local patriotism, the 
means by which local public spirit may freely display 
itself; and it will give fresh evidence,—if evidence is 
needed,—that commerce and culture, so far from being 
antagonistic, are natural allies. They were so in 
Athens, they were so in Alexandria, they were so in 
the Italian Republics of the middle ages; and I do not 
think that a probably busier existence and a certainly 
smokier atmosphere constitutes any reason why they 
should not be so here likewise.” 


DRIFT. 


— Chauncy-Hall School worthily holds the first place among 
the private schools of our metropolis, and its reputation does 
not exceed its real merits. Gideon F. Thayer, one of the 
ablest of American teachers, was its founder fifty-four years 
ago, and its success has been secured and still rests solely upon 
the excellent facilities for educational work and its able in- 
struction. The school edifice is constructed on the best prin- 
ciples of school architecture, and in heat, light, and ventila- 
tion is unsurpassed by any similar school in New England. 
Its students, numbering not far from three hundred, are of 
both sexes, and the course of instruction embraces the kinder- 
garten, and preparation for Harvard and other colleges. The 
annual exhibition of this school, at Music Hall, is one of the lit- 
erary attractions of Boston, and the crowd that assembled there 


last week only attested the popularity of this wing insti- 
tution, which is noted for thorough scholarship and a dis- 
cipline which develops a noble manhood and womanhood. 


— The signs of the times school-wise point to a thorough 
civil service reform in the choice of men for school adminis- 
tration. Just now the renowned city of New Haven elected 
one of her bright young principals to the superintendency, 
made vacant by the resignation of Mr. Parish; Superintendent 
Howland, the leading city superintendent of the West, was 
Promoted from the principalship of the high school of Chicago; 
Brooklyn has elected one of her grammar-school principals to 
the headship of her schools; and in other cities where vacan- 
cles are impending, the names of leading teachers in those 
cities are on the lips of the appointing powers. This is as it 
should be. When promotions are based on merit and service, 
Wwe shall have fresh encouragement for our best talent to re- 
main in the profession and work for its highest rewards. It 
does not always follow that the infusion of “fresh blood” 
from without will invigorate a system, which should have 


health and vital en enough to make its own life-forces. 
ish ler see to it that the educational body has sufficient nour- 
— and vigor to produce its own best blood, nerve, and 


— The New York Society for the Suppression of Vice, under 
the ageney of Anthony Comstock, has completed its seventh 


year of vigorous service against all manner of evil. In revie w- 
ing the work at the annual meeting, Mr. Comstock says: 

In no year have there been so few advertisements offering 
obscene matter. During the past — we have received nu- 
merous complaints, and of these fifteen came directly from 
schools or colleges, and twenty-four were where obscene mat- 
ter had been sent to ladies and girls through the mails.” 

Mr. Comstock said that half the criminals arraigned in the 
courts of New York were 21 years old or under, and one-fourth 
were 16 years old or under; and he attributed this disgraceful 
state of affairs to the “‘ half-dime periodicals and novels which 
fill the minds of boys with criminal faneies.“ These he re- 
viewed at length and strongly condemned, whether published 
under the guise of fiction, art, medical works, or classical trans- 
lations, and said that ‘‘the opposition which most embar- 
rassed our movements came from the police.“ 

In an able speech ex-Postmaster James said: 

It is due Mr. Comstock to say that he never opened a letter 
in the mail, and never attempted to open one. There is noth- 
ing Americans object to more than tampering with their 
letters, and they would hurl from power any postmaster-gen- 
eral who would allow it, except in the Dead Letter Office. Of 
two thousand prints last Valentine’s Day, not one could have 
been declared unlawful.” 

He also referred to the Geneva watch swindle’’ and its 
prompt suppression by the agent of thesociety. Dr. Hall said: 

All expense is relative, and I am amazed to find that this 
work was done at so little cost. One criminal in the bar, try- 
ing, and convicting, wili have cost the United States more than 
all the preventive agencies within its limits. This is the cause 
of purity, integrity, and virtue, and these things lie near the 
foundation of that republic we love, and for whose welfare we 
pray. 


BOSTON GOSSIP. 


Boston, Feb. 13, 1882. 
THE PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


The care of the primary grades is the topic uppermost in the 
minds of educational Boston just now. The Committee on 
Rules and Regulations will probably report to-morrow night, 
but just what that report will be it is difficult, at this late 
period even, to tell. Probably the majority of that committee 
are in favor of giving the primary schools back to the masters 
without dividing the authority between them and the super- 
visors. But the Superintendent, I hear, is opposed to giving 
the methods of instruction into the hands of the principals 
of the grammar schools. He, without doubt, therefore, 
will use his influence against an unreserved surrender. 
There is very litfle question but the supervisors desire 
to give up the discipline of the lower schools. It might as well 
be confessed that the task is too difficult for them to perform. 
It is not a great while ago that a substitute in one of the Rox- 
bury primary schools was deliberately snow balled by her boys, 
and that, too, within the school-room. The regular teacher, 
indignant thereat, swore out warrants against the ringleaders, 
but the supervisor of that section, getting wind of it, begged 
the justice not to proceed against them, on the ground, I un- 
derstand, that it would not do to allow such a scandalous 
proceeding to get into the newspapers. Many of the schools 
are in a fair way to exemplify Mr. Beecher’s second law of 
nature. If,“ says that divine, order is Heaven's first law, 
disorder is its second.“ It has been nolsed abroad that, after 
Mr. Reed offered his order in the School Board, to the effect 
that the general charge of the primary schools be again given 
to the masters, three of the supervisors thanked him for his 
wisdom and foresight. Wasitsarcasm? Andif not, why this 


APPEAL OF THE DAILY PRESS ? 


The Herald, Transcript, and Journal have uttered no uncer- 
tain sound, while the stately Advertiser and saucy Traveller 
have, up to this point, remained silent. Certain social influ- 
ences have induced those papers which have said anything 
upon the subject, to oppose the orders of Mr. Reed, and many 
of the reasons offered would be ridiculous were they not so 
weak. The Herald shows the animus of its effusion by de- 
claring that if the Board amends its rules, the sin must be 
laid at the door of the new members, We trust the sin will 
not be so large as to block the entire doorway up! Certainly, 
thus far they have shown manliness and independence of char- 
acter and a desire to be just. One of the new members, a 
gentleman well known in the streets of Boston, has been 
bnsy since his election to the committee in examining 
schools, getting at the opinions of men and women on both 
sides of the controversy, in order that he may have suf- 
ficient data for a clear and accurate judgment. In this 
controversy of who shall supervise the primary grades, 
those members of the committee who last year gathered the 
folds of their cloaks about them and silently stole away, studi- 
ously shut their ears against all opposing arguments. Only 
one of them, and that Mr. Brooks Adams, deigned to converse 
with gentlemen who did not agree with them, and yet who 
were quite as conscientious in their convictions as themselves. 
One of the interesting things which I have heard reported since 
the matter was agitated in the Board, is, thatan ex-lady-mem- 
ber of that body has taken to epistolary correspondence, in 
which members of the committee are warned against the sin 
of placing little children again in the care of those terrible 
masters. . 

ALMOST A TRAGEDY. 

There was no blood shed, but the controversy waxed hot, — 
and all about primary schools. The supervisor said one thing 
and the master said another. There was a good deal of iron 
in the composition of the one, and more Yankee grit in the 


make-up of the other. Finally the one boiled, and the other 
hardened. ‘‘ You lie!“ burst from the irate lips of our guard- 
ian of little children, and a philosophic statement of an opin- 
ion issued slowly from the compressed lips of the master of 
a thousand boys. ‘‘ Behold, how good and pleasant it is for 
brethren to dwell together in unity!“ 

HERE AND THERE. 

It will please the friends of Mr. Howe to know that the pro- 
ceeds of the lecture delivered by Mrs. Howe before the teachers 
netted $500. 

It is said that the geography questions given out at the re- 
cent examination were not the ones originally prepared. When 
the bundle arrived at the office it appeared to have been tam- 
pered with, and so a new set waa prepared in haste. The ex- 
amination, I expect, showed great efficiency in the teaching of 
this particular subject. Six years is ample time in which to 
get an examiner’s drift. 

Professor Hall begins his lectures next Saturday, and the 
attendance, it would seem now, will be larger than last year. 
Meanwhile the School Board is inviting teachers to lectures on 
Drawing and Music, and Colonel Parker is giving a series on 
Psychology on his own account. It will be a disappointment 
to many that he is obliged to postpone his on account of the 
press of the others. EXsgrTer. 


THE MAGAZINES. 

— Mrs. John Lillie’s æsthetie novel, Prudence, begun in the February 
number of Harper’s Magazine, has been received with no little favor. 
Among people who do not know the extent of the #xsthetic class in Lon- 
don, the suspicion has arisen that some of the most amusing personages. 
in Prudence are direct personal portraitures, if not individual caricatures. 
Such, however, is not the case. Mrs, Lillie has been dealing with a large 
commonalty, and her pen-pictures are like the portraits of Chinamen, 
each of which will fit equally the whole nationality. 


— In the March Wide Awake, under the title “ How I Entertained Two 
Little Girls,” an old schoolmate of Miss Louisa M. Alcott will give some 
charming reminiscences of that popular author. 


LONGFELLOW 


In the Home and School. 


Longfellow’s Birthday, 


FEBRUARY 27, 1882. 


HIS HOME AND HIS PORTRAIT 
For Every Teacher and School Officer. 


TWO ELEGANT PICTURES. 


Says Supt. PxAsLRx, of Cincinnati: 


“Believing as I do that the placing of portraits of 
Authors and Statesmen, and pictures of great historical 
events, in our school rooms is a good work, I shall use 
my influence to that end.” 


BRILLIANT PREMIUMS for 30 DAYS ONLY. 


We take pleasure in informing our subscribers that 
we have made arrangements with Messrs. Houcuton, 
Mirrutn & Co., the Poet s publishers, which enable us 
to offer for EVERY NEW SUBSCRIPTION to THE JOURNAL 
sent to us during THE NEXT THIRTY DAYS, the famed 


Life-size Portrait of Longfellow, 
A Beautiful Colored Portrait (12116) of 


His Home at Cambridge. 


These very beautiful works of art will be sent to the 
NEW SUBSCRIBER or to THE AGENT, as may be requested 
by the party sending the remittance. We trust that 


SUPERINTENDENTS 

will see to it that EVERY SCHOOL IN THEIR DISTRICT 
is supplied with these very admirable aids to culture, 
before the Aniversary Exercise which will take place in 


America’s greatest living poet. 
For further particulars address 
THOMAS W. BICKNELL, 


16 Hawley St, Boston, Mass, 


so many of our schools on Feb. 27,—the next birthday of 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


ist. By Rev. A. M. Fairbairn, 
359 pp. New York: D. 

Appleton & Co.; 1882. Price, $1.75. 

The many students of the life and teachings of our Lord 
will be glad to know of a new and excellent book, which dis- 
cusses in a very clear and original way some of the manifold 
phases of this wonderful life. Through the medium of very 
plain language the author shows the historical conditions 
which were met in our Lord’s advent; discusses the miracle of 
His birth and infancy ; the elemeats of His personality ; 
His relations to the Baptist, the Judean, and Galileean life; 
His miracles; the choice of disciples, and the conditions 
of discipleship ; His earlier and later miracles ; His re- 
lations to, and treatment of the Jews; His action in 
view of His approaching death; the betrayal, the trial, the 
crucifixion, and the resurrection. The author is constantly 
surprising the reader with some new truth, or with the state- 
ment of an old truth in a new light, making luminous that 
which often appears dark or mysterious. He gives unity to 
the story of the Evangelist by grouping the leading thoughts 
of each, and drawing from the whole some grand principle or 
mode of action, which serves to enhance our conception of the 
Messianic mission. We have been specially pleased with the 
chapters which relate to Christ’s choice of His disciples, and 
the apparent narrowing of His work, through speech and fellow- 
ship, to the chosen twelve. The work of the Pharisees in 
hastening and consummating the divine tragedy is wonderfully 
striking and strongly depicted. Those who have read Dr. 
Fairbairn’s previous works will not be surprised at the fresh- 
ness and richness of these gospel studies, and we hope that the 
American religious world will soon learn the value of this 

great thinker, unknown to so many, yet worthy the acquaint- 
ance of all. 


Tue Concepts AND THEORIES OF MODERN Paysics. By 
J. B. Stallo. New York: D. Appleton & Co. Price, $1.75. 


This work by Judge J. B. Stallo, of Cincinnati, is the latest 
volume in the International Scientific Series.“ Its contents 
are the result of a careful study of the true relation of the 
physical sciences to the general progress of human knowledge. 
The precise subject of the volume is the theory of cognition, 
and in its treatment he has attempted not to solve all, or any, 
of the problems connected with the subject, but simply to show 
that some of them are in need of being stated anew. It isa 
work for serious, if not hard thinkers, and combines the re- 
sults of many years’ reading, thought, and observation. 


GERMANY, PRESENT AND Past. By S. Baring-Gould. 8vo, 
pp. 492. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 


This work is issued in uniform style with the well-known 
Wallace’s Russia, Baker’s Turkey, McCoan’s Egypt, and Es- 
cott’s England, published by Henry Holt & Co. It treats of 
upper and lower nobility’’; the laws of succession, peasant 
proprietors, marriage, women, education, the army, the stage, 
the Kulturkampf; Protestanism; the labor question; social de 
mocracy, and culture; with an appendix and complete index. 
On the above topics the author has presented much important 
information, blending history with a survey of the present 
condition of Germany. It is not often that the reviewer has 
occasion to criticise the mechanical execution of the publica- 
tions of Henry Holt & Co.; and the volume before us may not 
be a fair sample of the edition of this work, but it certainly is 
very faulty in all that makes a good book except the binding. 
The paper, letter-press, trimming, etc., are all poor. 


Numa Roumestan. By Alphonse Daudet. Translated from 
the French by Miss Virginia Champlin. Lllustrated. Bos 
ton: Lee & Shepard. Price, $1.00, 


This volume contains a very strongly-drawn picture of mod- 
ern life in France. The hero is a handsome young Provengal, 
who goes up to Paris at the age of 24, frequents a café in the 
Latin quarter, the favorite haunt of a crowd of boisterous 
countrymen, among whom he is at once installed as a favorite; 
goes two or three times a week to the opera or the play, and 
gets a reputation as an artist; is installed as fourth secretary 
of a celebrated advocate, through a pretended enthusiasm for 
Monart; by audacity wins a beautiful wife with a fortune; and, 
to complete the story, is at thirty in the government as a min- 
ister. All Paris has been reading the book with the under- 
standing that it is the author’s picture of Gambetta, the 
reent premier. It is brilliant, full of dash and vivacity, with 
Portraits most graphically drawn. Very handsomely repro- 
duced by the American publishers. 


Wuo Wrorelr? By William A. Wheeler. Edited by Charles 
G. Wheeler, estan: Lee & Shepard. * 


This is a most convenient index of the authorship of the 
more noted works in ancient and modern literature. Its de- 
sign is to furnish a handy volume of reference for ascertaining 
or verifying the authorship of famous poems, plays, essays, 
novels, philosophical and literary treatises, and the like, so far 
as they bear a specific and distinctive title. It does not claim 
to cover the entire field, and does not pretend to include the 
popular books of the day. The notes appended to some of the 
articles give important and interesting information about books 
and authors to the general reader and student of literature. 
This manual is condensed into a work of less than two hun- 
dred pages, and the topics are arranged alphabetically in two 
columns on a page, beautifully printed on heavy paper, and 
substantially bound. The editor announces his intention to 
carry out the original plan of the late author of this work, and 
publish a companion volume intended to include a class of 


works which do not properly come within the scope of this 
book. 


Aspects or Porrry. By John Campbell Shairp, LL.D., 


f t Poetry, Oxford; principal of the United College 
Bt Andrews. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price, $1.50. 


It consists of lectures given before the students of Oxford 
University. They are fresh and strong, treating of living 
issues, including the following topics: The Province of Poetry, 
Criticism, and Creation; the Spiritual side of Poetry; the Poet 
a Revealer; Poetic Style in Modern English Poetry, Virgil as 
a Religious Poet; Scottish Song and Burns; Shelley as a Lyric 
Poet; the Poetry of the Scottish Highlands,—Ossian; Modern 
Gallic Bards, — Duncan MacIntyre; the Three Yarrows; the 
White Doe of Rylstone; the Homeric Spirit in Walter Scott; 
Prose Poets, — Thomas Carlyle and Cardinal Newman. Every 
lover of literature will find in the scholarly treatment of the 
above themes a hearty and noble appreciation of the office and 
inspiration of the poet. The publishers are entitled to the 
thanks of scholars for furnishing them in a form so attractive 
and convenient. 


Tae New TEsTAMENT IN THE ORIGINAL GREEK. The text 
revised by Brooke Foss Wescott, D D., canon of Peterbor- 
ough, and Regius Professor of Divinity, Cambridge; and 
Fenton John Anthony Hart, D.D, Halsean Professor of 
Divinity, Cambridge, Eng. Introduction and Appendix by 
the editors. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


These two noted scholars have given to the students of the 
New Testament the best fruits of their profound learning to 
this work. They go over the whole field of textual criticism, 
showing its need as related to the revised version, and give the 
results in full of their methods. The work is written ina con- 
cise style, and will prove a valuable aid to students who are 
interested in the application of correct principles of criticism 
to the text of the New Testament. The appendix contains 
notes on select readings, on orthography, with orthographical 
alternative readings and quotations from the Old Testament. 


SHAKESPEARE’s COMEDY OF THE MERRY Wives OF WIND- 
sor. Edited with Notes by William J. Rolfe, A. M, for- 
merly head master of the High School, Cambridge, Mass. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. Price, in paper, 40 cents; 
in cloth, 60 cents. 

This volume of Rolfe’s English Classies has a beautiful 
illustration of the Round Tower, Windsor Castle, for a frontis- 
piece, and several other excellent pictures. This is the only 
illustrated edition of Shakespeare for strictly school use pub- 
lished in this country, and has, in addition to the critical notes 
by Mr. Rolfe, an interesting introduction, giving the history 
of the play, and criticisms by the leading Shakespearean schol- 
ars. The work of Mr. Rolfe is in the highest degree com- 
mendable, and for educational purposes this edition is un- 
equaled, 


Merapuysics. A Study in First Principles. By Borden P. 
Bowne, professor of Philosophy in Boston University, and 
autbor of Studies in Theism. 8vo, 534 pages. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 


The author has divided this work into three parts: Ontology, 
or existence in general; Cosmology, or cosmical existence and 
processes; and Psychology, or physical existence and processes. 
By“ metaphysies,“ the author says, he does not mean philos- 
ophy in general, but an inquiry into the nature and laws of 
reality. And in limiting this inquiry he presents the follow- 
ing exposition, *‘ Consciousness reveals two orders of mental 
action, — an order of impression, and an order of reason.“ 
The former is determined partly from without, and partly 
from the laws of association. The latter order is determined 
from within by the laws of thought itself.“ The sub-heads of 


"| bis chapters will reveal to our readers the nature and scope of 


his discussions. In Part I. they are: The Notion of Being,“ 
the nature of things, change and becoming, action and inter- 
action; the fluite and the infinite, and the nature of the infi- 
nite. Under the division of Cosmology, Part II., he treats of 
space, time, notion, matter and force, and the cosmos as 
mechanism. Under the head of Psychology, Part III., he 
treats of the soul; the process of knowing, realism, idealism, 
and phenomenalism, apriorism, and empiricism. The book is 
well printed and substantially bound. 


Tux SuakzsrEARR Reaping BOOK. By H. Courthope 
Bowen, M. A., head master of the Grocers’ Company's 
Schools, Hackney Downs; author of Studies in English, ete. 
New York: Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co. Price, $1.25. 


This Reading Book contains seventeen of Shakespeare’s 
plays, abridged for the use of schools and public readings. 
It is of the highest importance that pupils, while being trained 
in the art of reading well, should become acquainted with the 
very best models in both prose and poetry, which the language 
affords, graduated, of course, to suit the age and proficiency of 
the learner. The plays which the author has embodied in 
this well-printed and illustrated book, designed for school use, 
are those most likely to interest the young, and which are 
adapted by the character of their contents for their study. 
The author has marked the words in all doubtful passages 
which require emphasis, and those syllables which require ac- 
cent, in order to guide and help the reader. 


Noan Wepster. By Horace E. Scudder. 8vo . 302. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price, 51 2. 


This is one of the American Men of Letters Series,”’ edited 
by Charles Dudley Warner, which is to comprise a series of 
condensed biographies of distinguished American authors. 
The present volume by Mr. Scudder gives the essential facts in 
the life and literary career of Noah Webster, who was in many 


country has ever produced, He graduated at Yale College in 
1778, taught school and studied law after graduating, and was 
admitted to the bar in 1781. In 1782 he kept a classical school 
in Goshen, N. Y., and then compiled two small elementary 
books for teaching the English Language, followed by several 
other text-books. His Spelling Book was one of the most 
enormously successful books ever made. In 1847 twenty-four 
millions had been published, averaging one million per annum, 
and itstill has a large sale. He published his first Dictionary in 
1806, and continued his work in lexicography until his death 
in 1843, at the age of 85. Mr. Seudder’s book gives us glimpses 
of the man new to most of our readers, and it will awaken a 
good degree of popular interest. No name is more familiar to 
the American publie than that of Dr. Webster. His Diction- 
ary is considered almost a necessary thing in every American 
household; and those who daily consult its pages will be glad 
to know more of one whom they have been accustomed to re- 
gard as a benefactor. The book is well printed and tastefully 


bound, with gilt top. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


— Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., Boston, have just 
issued a chromo-lithograph of the residence of the poet Long- 
fellow, at Cambridge, Mass. It is an artistic and correct pic- 
ture of the spot, which is not only interesting as the home of 
America’s greatest poet, but from its historical associations. 
The grand old elms, with the great square house with side 
piazzas, and wide front walk from the street, make a most at- 
tractive picture which every friend of Longfellow will want. 
Price, only 50 cents. 

— The Crystal River is a temperance allegory written by 
Rev. S. W. Hanks, the author of The Black Valley Railroad, 
and other works. The book is an excellent lesson on the evils 
of intemperance, and will be read by children who would not 
care for more direct teachings. The language is plain, and 
the pictures fearful. We can scarcely see how young persons 
could be led into the temptations of drink, if such fearful fore- 


bodings as this book presents were fastened on their minds 
and memories. It is an excellent book for the home, the 
Sunday-school, and the public library. 


— The late numbers of Harper’s Franklin Square Library“ 
are 227 and 228. The first is devoted to America: a History, 
by Robert Mackenzie, in which he discusses, in an easy, 
familiar way, and briefly, the United States, Canada, and 
South America. There are many facts not generally recorded 
given, particularly in connection with the two last-named 
divisions. A good index accompanies the work, which is 
really for compactness quite an addition to our local histories. 


The second is given to the Memoirs of Prince Metternich, 
1830-1835, edited by his son, Prince Richard Metternich, 
with a vast amount of information of interest to all publicists 
and well informed politicians. 


— The Normal Publishing House,—J. E Sherrill; proprietor, 
Danville, Ind.,—have just published A Digest of Infinitives, 
Participles, and Abridgement, and a Complete Outline of 
Mathematical, Physical, and Political Geography, and English 
Grammar, for the use of Pupils and Teachers; by Alfred A. 
Crosier, principal of Copley High School, and member of the 
Board of Examiners of Teachers for Summit County, Ohio.“ 
Price 40 cents. It consists of a series of Outline Lessons 
on the several topics named above, and will be found exceed- 
ingly valuable to teachers and pupils. They can be used with 
any text-books. Generally the arrangement of subjects are 


logical and systematic. In a few instances good teachers will 
doubtless differ with the author in this respect. In some 
branches the outlines are not quite comprehensive and detailed 
enough; while in others, as in technical grammar, they will by 
many be regarded as altogether too technical. It is a work so 
suggestive that all teachers will want it, even if they do not in 
all cases adopt the plan of the author in practical work with 
their classes. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


On Teaching: Its Ends and Means; by Henry Calderwood, LL. D.; 3d ed.; 
cloth ; 70 cts ...Eleme..tary Lessons in Klectricity and Magnetism; by 
Sylvanus PF. Thompson; $1 25; cloth. New York: Macmillan & Vo. 

The Huguenots; by Gustav Masson, B. A.; 25 cts....Our (England’s) 
Colonial Empire; 25 cts. Cassell’s Pop. Library Ed. N. V.: Cassell, 
Petter, Galpin & Go. 

The Books of all Times: a Guide for the Purchase of Rooks ; compiled 

F. Ley poldt and Lynds E. Jones; paper....A Reading Diary of 
odern Fiction. New York: F. Leypoldt. 

The First Book of Knowledge; by Frederic Guthrie; cloth. New York : 
G. P. Pataam’s Sons. 

Numa R umestan; by Alphonse Daudet; trans. from the French by 
Virginia Champlin; illus.; cl. Boston: Lee & ons 

Studies of the Life of Christ; by the Rev. A. M. Fairbain. D. D.; cloth. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

Homiletics; by James M. Hoppin, New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 

Life of Frederica the Great; by T. B. Macaulay; cl. 20 cts. New York : 
Co. 

iy ap of the New England States; 75 cts. Dissected Map of 
the United States; 78 cts. Syracuse: C. W. Bardeen. 

Great Movements and Those who Achieved Them; by Henry J. 
Nicoll; illus. with thirteen portraits; cloth..... Metaphysics: A Study of 
First Principles ; by Borden P. Bowne; cloth ...The Four Macnicols; 
by Wm. Black; ilius.; cloth ...Shakespeare’s Comedy of the Merry Wives 
of Windsor; edited with notes by Wm. J. Rolfe, ‘AM; illus. New York: 


Harper & Bros. 
Reading Book; being seventeen of Shakespeare’s 
Courthope 


The Shakespeare 
plays, abridged for the use of schools and pe lic — 
wen; cloth; $125. New Vork: Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co. 
Every-Day Topics: A Book of Briefs; by J. G. Holland; cloth ; first 
and second series; 2 vols. . Divorce end Divorce Legislation, especi»lly 
in the United States; by Dr. Theo. D. Woolsey ; second ed., revised; 
cioth; $1.75 :..The Nee oe — of Church Polity, illustrated by an — 
of modern Congregst onalism and app'i d to certain important p 
questions in the government of Chiistian charches; Southworth Lec- 
tures by George T. Ladd; cloth. New York : Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
Yorktown: a Compendious Account of the Campaign of the All 
French and American Forces, resulting in the Surrender of Cornwallis 
and the close of the American Revolution; by Jacob H. Patton; illus.; 
1 3 New Vork: Fords, Howard & Hurlbut. 
he Art of Voice-Production; with Special Reference to the Methods 
of Correct Breathing; by 4. A. Patton; cloth. ...Eaglish Literature in 
the Reign of Victoria; with a glance at the Past; by Henry Morley; re- 
rinted by arrangement, from Vol. 2,000 of the Tauchnitz Ed.; with a 
utisplece; cloth. New York: G. F. Putnam's Sons 


respects one of the most remarkable scholars and authors this! Browne 


Golden Poems: by British and American Authors; ed. F. 
edges. : — — Füs. 


oloth and gold, gilt 1 
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THE LOOKER-ON. 


— The graded system is frequently spoken of as an arbitrary 
mechanical device,—a cramming-machine from which reason 
is divorced and to which philosophy is a stranger. Even ped- 
agogical writers convey the impression that it is something 
rigid, inflexible, and unpractical. On the contrary a well- 
designed, well-administered graded course of instruction is 
the embodiment of sound philosophy and common-sense. 
Though a child remain but one year in a graded school, he has 
a foundation in the elements of knowledge which will take him 
out of the class of the illiterate. With ordinary capacity and 
diligence, at the end of that grade, a child can write his name; 
read, write, and spell between one and two hundred words, 
and add or subtract by 2’s to 100, and by 3’s and 4’s to 24. If 
taken out of school at this point he is not ill-equipped for the 
battle of life. Many people have attained high position on a 
smaller, original educational capital. At the end of the sev- 
eral higher stages, the pupil is proportionately better prepared 
for the duties of civilized life. Certainly no ungraded system 
could show the pupil fortified at so many different points at 


the several stages of his educational 1 — Whether it be 
to ground pupils in the rudiments of knowledge with a view 
to their acquiring a thorough and finished education, or to pre- 
are them for the practical duties of life,—if there is anything 
better than the graded system we have not discovered it. 


— The stabbing to the heart of a teacher by a pupil in Mon- 
roe County, Illinois, is only the violent exhibition of disregard 
and contempt of authority, which are manifesting themselves in 
studied insolence and covert disorder in various parts of the 
country. This disposition has grown out of an exaggerated 
notion and a too emphatic assertion of the rights of chil- 
dren“ as opposed to the prerogative of the teacher. Senti- 
mentalists in the office of school superintendent and dema- 
gogues on boards of education have contributed largely to the 
development of this spirit of covert insubordination. The 
outcome will be a resort to corporal punishment, or educa- 
tional anarchy, It is said, and granted, that in the presence of 
the accomplished teacher this disposition vanishes like ghosts 
at cock-crow; but nature is sparing of her accomplished teach- 
ers, and the State is still more niggardly in equipping them. 
They refuse to be born, and when born, in many instances, 
there is no adequate means of trainingthem. It is a question, 
too, whether, human nature being as it is, absolute perfection 
should be a sine qua non in the teacher who has to submit to 
so many imperfections in patrons and pupils. ‘Teachers will 
have to restore the old-time dignity of the office by self-asser- 
tion. When a youth says to a teacher, You dare not touch 
me!“ that youth should be touched energetically, regardless of 
consequences; and when a boy who drums with his fingers 
under his desk, the while maintaining an unmoved counte- 
nance, being called to account for the noise, says, You don’t 
know that I drammed on the desk; you can’t prove it,“ the 
teacher, — being reasonably sure of his guilt — should transfer 


the drumming to his person, and afterward let him prove if he 
chooses that both drummings were mere illusions. The Irish 
schoolmaster’s plan of anticipating the offence with a whip ing 
was not so irrational as the present one of making every schoo. 
annoyance a question of fact for a jury. 


— Have you observed, Monsieur JoURNAL, that the chief 
dignitary of the Catholic Church in this country opposed to 
the public schools, is also out in a communication against the 
Land League? Bishop McQuaid is the prelate referred to. 
His right reverence, if he had his way, would not only keep 
his beloved children“ in this country ignorant, but he would 
keep the beloved children in Ireland poor. But the Catholic 
Church, or its prelates, should not be judged by the McQuaids 
of this country, or the McCabes of Ireland. For every pro- 
British McQuaid there is a patriotic Bishop Nutty, and for 
every McCabe there is a right-minded and right-hearted Arch- 
bishop Croke, The attitude of this anti-public-school bishop 
on the Irish land question, has opened the eyes of thousands 
of his former adherents to his motives and character, and here- 
after his tirades against the public schools will have as much 
effect as his screed against Parnell and the Land League. 
The Irish Catholics are more Irish than Catholic, and they are 
learning to know their friends. The opponents of the public 
schools in this country, and of the Land League in Ireland, 
are not among them. The no-rent program of the League 
may look like socialism and confiscation. It would be such in 
any country but Ireland. There everything is exceptional. 
For seven hundred years, in that unhappy island, law-breaking 
has been virtue, and submission has been cowardice and crime. 
When the Irish nation, scattered all over the world, rises as 
one man to crush landlordism and throw off the yoke of for- 


eign domination, is it not just like an enemy of the public 
schools of this free country to attempt to throw a firebrand 
into the combustible elements of the 
fombination ? Farewell, Mister McQuaid! You spoke too 
ate. You are still the soggarth, but not the soggarth aroon. 


— The plan of receiving pupils from the grammar schools 
into the high schools on the recommendation of the principals 
of the several grammar schools, which was adopted in Chicago. 
last year, did not give universal satisfaction. An annual 
examination by the central office is a healthy tonic, and if 
Carefully framed by the superintendents it can be very effec- 
tive in keeping the instruction in one grade at least out of 
ruts. When the principals’ estimates of the pupils’ rank are 
‘aken, the poorest schools will have the highest averages. With 
‘© many different examinations, there can be no standard for 
the whole city. The result in the end will be a letting down 


the quality and quantity of the instruction, and a toughen- | the 


and but excitable|y 


ing of the educational conscience of principals and head assist- 
ants.. It may be said that the marking of the papers of 
1,000 young people by the high-school teachers merely to demon- 
strate a self-evident fact, and reach a foregone conclusion, 
viz., that 950 of them may be supposed ready for the high 
school, is a great waste of time and labor on the part of the 
high-school professors. This may be so, but the result is the 
establishment of a standard for the whole city and a fair com- 
parison of the schools with one another. In view of the fact 
that children occasionally change their residence from one dis- 
trict to another, it is necessary that there should be a standard 
somewhere. A similar standard at the close of the primary 


course would be desirable. The work of marking the papers 
is heavy, but not intolerable. The high-school teachers have 
a week in which to do it; the grammar-school principals have 
as much of similar work to perform every month, and the 
assistants as much every week. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


ALABAMA.—Reyv. E. P. Palmer, D.D., pastor of Jackson St. 
Presb. church, Mobile, has been electedto the presidency of 
Austin Coll., located at Sherman, Texas. This institution 
was founded largely through the agency of Dr. Daniel Baker, 
and its early friends gave it the name of Baker Coll.“ He, 
however, modestly declined the honor, and it was afterward 
named Austin Coll.“ in honor of Stephen F. Austin, a pio- 
neer in Texan civilization. It was located first at Huntsville, 
Texas, but a few years ago its site was transferred to Sherman. 
It is stated by one of the trustees that its prospect is brighten- 
ing every day, and that more than eighty students have ma- 
triculated this year. Dr. Palmer has experience in this direc- 
tion, having been for several years a member of the faculty in 
the State Univ. of Louisiana. Alabama cannot well spare 
such men, but it must be conceded that Texas presents a wide 
and inviting field for the best talent of our land. 


State Editor, J. N. WILKINSON, Decatur, Jil. 


ILLINOIS.—The following is the balance of the list of Co. 
Supts. of Schools, 1882. Those whose names are marked with 
au asterisk (“) are the former incumbents of the office: 

Lawrence Co., Charles H. Martin, Lawrenceville 

Lee Co., James H. Preston,* Amboy 

Livingston Co., M. Tombaugh,* Odell 

Logan Co., 8. M. Guttery, Lincoln 

McDonough Co., H. A. Maxwell,“ Bardolph 

McHenry Co., A. W. Young,* Harvard 

McLean Co., J. A. Miller, Bloomington 

Macon Co., John Trainer,* Decatur : 

Macoupin Co,, G. W. Grubb, Carlinville 

Madison Co., B. F. Sippy,* Venice 

Marion Co., John B. Abbott,* Alma 

Marshall Co., Charles S. Edwards,* Jr., Lacon. 

Mason Co., 8 M. Badger.“ Mason Cit 

Massac Co., W. M. Priestly,* Metropolis 

Menard Co., Rev. R. D. Miller,“ Petersburg 

Mercer Co., Miss Amanda E. Frazier,“ Aledo 

Monroe Co., W. H. Hilyard,“ Waterloo 

Montgomery Co., Thomas E. Harris,“ Hillsboro 

Morgan Co., C. M. Sevier, Jacksonville 

Moultrie Co., D. F. Stearns,“ Sullivan 

Ogle Co., J ohn T. Ray,* Oregon 

Peoria Co., James E Pillsbury.“ Peoria 

Perry Co, John B. Ward,“ Du Quoin 

Piatt Co., Gilbert A. Burgess, Monticello 

Pike Co., Rev. William H. Crow.“ Pittsfield 

Pope Co., Stephen L. Spear, Golconda 

Pulaski Co., S. A. Colwell,“ Mound City 

Putnam Co, J. H. Seaton,* Hennepin 

Randolph Co, Samuel B. Hood, Sparta 

Richland Co, John J. Coons,* Oluey 

Rock Island Co, James H. Southwell, Rock Island 

St. Clair Co, James McQuilkin,* Belleville 

Saline Co, George B. Parsons, El Dorado 

Sangamon Co, P. J. Rourke, Springfield 

Schuyler Co, Henry H. Foley,“ Littleton 

Scott Co, Jackson Carpenter,* Oxville 

Shelby Co, H. S. Mouser,* Shelbyville 

Stark Co, Miss Amelia L. Halsey,* La Fayette 

Stephenson Co, Adam A. Krape,* Lena 

Tazewell Co, B. C. Allensworth,* Minier 

Union Co, William C. Rich, Anna 

Vermilion Co, J. D. Benedict, Danville 

Wabash Co, Dr. James Leeds,* Friendsville 

Warren Co, John P. Higgins, Monmouth 

Washington Co, William L Martin, Ashley 

Wayne Co, Zephaniah B. West, Fairfield 

White Co, James I. McClintock,* Carmi 

Whiteside Co, George C. Loomis,* Fulton 

Will Co, Joseph F. Perry,* Joliet 

Williamson Co, J M Fowler,“ Marion 

Winnebago Co, Mrs. Mary L. Carpenter,“ Rockford 

Woodford Co, James Kirk, Eureka. 

Miss —— Haley, of Stark Co., though unable to walk 
because of a sprained ankle, was nevertheless able to hold a 
successful institute on the 14th ult. The subjects discussed 
were full of interest, and the discussions were participated in 
by Prine. Kinney of Lafayette, Wilson of Wyoming, Miss 

ague, Miss West of Knox, and Supt. Fitch of Henry. About 
forty teachers were in attendance, and the citizens spread a 
fine dinner at the school-house, thus greatly aiding the social 

rt of the meeting. 
Prof. Towne 4 by his own resignation, closed his four 
ears’ work at Earlville, and Mr. H. Bullock has been ap- 

inted to fill the vacancy. 
1 Hughes’ department in the Tiskilwa schools gave, re- 
cently, a very successful entertainment, the proceeds of which 
are to purchase books, pictures, etc., to increase the interest 
of the history class. 

To — or not to continue, — that is the question the 
Normal faculty are discussing while they wait to see whether 
the extra session of the Legislature will correct the blunder of 
the Senate 222 clerks in striking out last year over $13,000 
of the appropriation. 

The State Board of Health have adopted a resolution re- 
quiring all pupils admitted to Lilinois schools after Jan. 1, 
1882, to present a satisfactory certificate of successful vaccina- 
tion. 
head but is a man of business. 

The appointment of county supis. for the interregnum of 
next year seems to have been done very easily and wisely at 
ber meetings of the county boards. Most of the 


Dr. Gregory as prest. of this board is not simply a figure- | passag 


present incumbents were reappointed, and in very many cases 
without opposition. The best county supt. in the State could 
not have been so elected as the nominee of a political conven 
tion. It would certainly be better for both the county ana 
the State superintendency if they could be taken from the tail 
of poli tical tickets and placed at the head of the list of appoint- 
ments, 

Miss West, of Kuox, ranks among the best of county supts. 
What private griefs her supervisors had, alas! we know not; 
but for the first three ballots a majority of the votes were 
against her; and on the third she had no more than her lead- 
ing rival, Col. McClenahan; but on the fourth enough votes 
went to Miss West to elect her over all other candidates, 

Gov, Cullom has appointed on the State Board of Ed., Henry 
S. Comstock, of Henry Co., vice R. F. Barge, of the same 
county, recently resigned. 

Dr. Thomas, State entomologist, read a paper at the recent 
meeting of the State Horticultural Soc. on Our Insect Foes.“ 

Miss Leanna Hague, who has been assisting in Miss West’s 
office at Galesburg the past three months, returns to teaching. 


IowA.—The catalogue for 1881-82, of Iowa Coll., Grinnell, 
shows an attendance of 354 students, and a faculty of 17 pro- 
fessors and teachers. Library contains over 6,000 volumes. 

Collamore Coll., Des Moines, reports an aggregate attendance 
of 180 students. 

An Electic Medical Coll. has recently been organized in Des 
Moines, in connection with Drake Univ. The college has a 
faculty of six lecturers. 

The State Agricultural Coll. makes its annual report to the 
General Assembly. A change of name is demanded to that of 
Industrial Coll.“ Among other wants made known to the 
General Assembly, we notice the erection of more professors’ 
houses, a boarding-college, an engineering hall, an experi- 
mental creamery, and a sheep barn. The library consists of 
4.500 volumes. 

There are 20 denominational institutions of learning in Iowa 
of a collegiate grade. Some have inclined to use this fact as a 
reproach to Iowa. It is unjust. True, the forces sustaini 
so many colleges, if concentrated in the support of one, woul 
make an institution second to none in the educational field. 
Nevertheless these colleges scattered through the State make 
available to the masses of poor young * educational ad- 
— which otherwise they would necessarily have to 

orego. 

Oskaloosa Coll. has an attendance of 150 students. Last 
year the president, and others connected with its management, 
seceded and went to Des Moines and organized Drake Univ. 
The latter institution has 125 students, 

Iowa Wesleyan Univ. has a senior class of 25. 


State Editor, O, WHITMAN, Red Wing, Minn. 


MINNESOTA.—At a recent meeting, the regents of the Univ. 
passed the following resolution: 


Resolved, That applicants for admission who have examination 
in any branches of the course of study 1 — by the State high school 
board, shall be excused from examination therein, by the faculty concur- 
ring, on presentation of their certificates. The final certificate of the high 
school board, that an applicant has passed examinations in all the branches 
of the course of studies as prescri by them, shall be accepted in lieu 
of all examinations for admission. 

The literary societies of the Univ. are holding a series of in- 
teresting and well-attended meetings. 


The Visiting Com. visited the normal school at Winona, 
Jan. 24 and 25. 
The people of Rochester are considering the question of 


music and the fine arts shall be taught. 

On the occasion of the visit of the com. at the Winona Nor- 
mal School, Prof. Shepard, the prin., on behalf of the Normal 
School Lyceum, presented to the institution a fine oil portrait 
of the late Prest. Garfield. Hon. Thomas Simpson, prest. of 
the State Normal Board, accepted the gift in an elegant and 
very feeling address. 

The Red Wing High School is to be favored with a course 
of Friday afternoon lectures during the winter term. Rev. 
W. C. Rice delivered the first, Jan. 27; subject. Memory.“ 
The winter term of the schools has opened with a large at- 
tendance. 

Prof. P. V. Tousley, of Minneapolis, is in favor of establish- 
ing an evening school in connection with the i pee schools of 
that city. St. Paul has a large one in successful operation. 
Minneapolis admitted 443 new pupils to her schools during 
the month of January. 

The people of St. Paul have resolved to build a young ladies’ 
seminary in that city, Christian in character but unsectarian. 
The sum of $50,000 is to be raised for the object. 


Missouri.—Kansas City.— J. M. Greenwood is spoken of for 

State Supt. 

No schools in the city have been closed by reason of small- 

pox, and very little sickness is reported. The usual epidemics 

= contagions which so retard the school-work have not af- 
icted us. 

In five years the teaching-force has been increased from 54 

to 105 teachers. 

A city teacher, in a discussion upon methods of governmen 

says: Moral force is an excellent factor in the production o 

ood order, but it is most effective when backed by muscular 

orce.’ 

A teacher's essay upon the assigned subject, The Teach- 
er's Sunshine and Shadow: The teacher’s ‘ sunshine’ is a 
well-filled pocketbook; the teachers are too thin, from over- 
work and underpay, to make any shadows.“ 


New York State Editor, E. T. TOMLINSON, Auburn, N. V. 

New York. — The Lowville Academy under the leadership, 
of Mr. Adams, seems to be R The winter term opens 
with 115 students. This is simply another instance of the 
benefit to both teacher and taught of a long-continued stay. 
Ives Sem. at Antwerp, with Prof. Hawkins as princ., is do- 
ing better than ever before. It has 125 students in attendance 
for the winter term; the largest in the history of the school. 
It is under the control of the Methodists, and is largely patron- 
ized by them. 

A few weeks ago we chronicled the fact that Supt. Williams 
of Flushing was soon to leave. There seems to be still more 
trouble in the school-board. It seems that not long ago a col- 
ored girl made application for admittance to the high school. 
One member of the board offered a resolution that the i- 
cant and others from the Lincoln St. school be admitted. The 


part of some. Think of it, in this day! As a result of the 
e of this resolution, it is reported that some fifteen or 
more families have withdrawn their children from the high 
— A new school will probably be built for their accom- 
modation. 


Prof. Ellis, who for some time was a teacher at Fairfield 


building a high grade private school or seminary, in which 


resolution was finally adopted, though with opposition on the 
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Sem., later at the Oneida Sem. and for the past ten years at 
Whitestown Sem., has retired from the active field of teaching 
and become a private tutor in Rome. This is a loss to the 
force of teachers of the State we can ill afford. 

The people of one of the leading villages in the western part 
of the State recently presented a petition to Hon. Neil Gil- 

mour, Supt. of Public Instruction, asking that he annul the 

normal school diploma held by the princ. of their Academy 

Owing to the fact that the charges made against the teacher 

were not substantiated, the request was refused. The case is 

a unique one, and seems to show the drift of public opinion at 

the present time. 

The cause of education in this State has suffered a severe 
loss in the death of Prof. James P. Harrington of Utica. 
About two weeks ago, while returning from church, he fell and 
badly fractured one of his legs. He had the best of care, and 
was considered in no especial danger until about au hour 
before he died, when violent symptoms of heart disease were 
seen, and his death came suddenly and was a shock to every 
one. He was a graduate of the Albany Normal School, and 
had taught at Peekskill and at the Duchess Co. Acad , and 
for the past thirteen years had been prince. of the advanced 
school in Utica. He was an earnest friend of the JOURNAL OF 
Epvucation, and had lately taken up the matter of increasing 
its subscription-list in Utica. 

Hungerford Collegiate Inst. has a busy, prosperous winter 
term. Its able prince, Dr. Watkins, was lately appointed by 
the Board of Regents to visit the academies holding teacher’s 
classes in St. Lawrence, Jefferson, Oswego, Lewis, Oueida, aud 
Herkimer Cos. No better selection could have been made. 

Comr L. C. Hayes, of Chenango Co., is stirring matters 
thoroughly in his district. He is getting many of his teachers 
who are not already subscribers, to take regularly some educa- 
tional publication. A move in the right direction, and worthy 
of imitation. 

We hear grand from the Potsdam Normal School. 
The work is being rapidly pushed forward and — and 
great praise is due the new princ., Dr. Morgan, tor his faithful 
and able endeavors. 

At a late meeting of the School Commissioners of Western 
New York, much interest was aroused. C. W. Wasson, of 
Friendship, was elected Pres., and Joel J. Crandall, of Little 
Valley, Vice-Pres. 

Senator Lansing has introduced a bill providing that in 
cases when, by law. the supervision of the common schools in 
any city, village, or town shall have been withdrawn from the 
commission or commissioner of the common schools in the Co. 
in which said village or town is located, the electors residing 
within the territory from which such supervision is withdrawn 
shall not be entitled to vote for the selection of a commissioner 
of common schools for said Co. 

At the conclusion of the present year, Prof. Willard Fiske of 
Cornell Univ. will cease to deliver lectures, and will have no 
class duties. He will devote his whole time to the growing 
library of the Institution. The fund left by his wife will be at 
his disposal, and will greatly assist him in his work. He is now 
visiting the leading libraries of the East, to see wherein that of 
Cornell is deficient. 


State Editor, C. J. ALBERT, Germantown, O. 

Oxnt0.—Prof. Felix Adler, of New York, delivered a lecture 
in Cincinnati, Jan. 28, on The Kindergarten Idea in the 
Public Schools.“ He criticised the public school system, and 
advocated the introduction of the kindergarten. 

Prof. A D. Wilt, prin. of the Miami Commercial Coll., has 
been appointed postmaster of Dayton. He has been a life-long 
school teacher. 

Hon. D. F. DeWolf addressed the Preble Co. Teachers’ 
Assoc. at West Alexandria, Saturday, Jan. 28. 

The Pedagogical Society of Cincinnati has adopted a course 
of study in language, omitting technical grammar. It will be 
recommended to the Board of Ed. 

Butler Co. has just closed a series of e as- 
sociations. The papers read and discussed have been of a high 
order, while occasional addresses have been delivered by Supt. 
L. D. Brown of Hamilton, Dr. John Hancock of Dayton, Supt. 
A. B. Johnson of Avondale,and others. The teachers of But- 
ler are well organized. 

Miss Sophia Fleming, prin. of high school, Xenia, has re- 
signed her position, and will go to Florida for her health. 

The Northeastern Ohio Teachers’ Assoc. met at Cleveland, 
Saturday, Feb. 11. The program consisted of the Inaugural 
Address by the prest., Reuben McMillan of Youngstown; and 
discussions on Waste in the Education of Girls,“ by Mrs. 
A. J. Rickoff of Cleveland, T. W. Harvey of Painesville, E. F. 
Moulton of Warren, and others; and on “ Patriotism in the 
Common Schools,” by H. M. Parker of Elyria, J. H. Lehman 
of Canton, H. J. Clark of Oberlin, Hiram Sapp of Wadsworth, 
and others. On Friday evening, at Forest City House, the 
arg “The Examination of Teachers,” was discussed by 

. 8. Hayden of Chagrin Falle, and C. W. Carroll of Chardon. 

The Chickering Classical and Scientific Iustitute, Cincin- 
nati, aims to prepare for classical courses in colleges; to 
pare for scientific courses in colleges and schools of technol- 
ogy; to prepare for business affairs; to prepare for life’s gen- 
eral duties; to establish principles of manliuess; to develop 
individuality of character; to create a desire for the best culture. 

The hitherto bare walls of the public school-rooms in Cin- 
cinnati are receiving about $300 worth of fine portraits of em- 
inent authors and statesmen, the money being a part of the 
proceeds of a recent series of entertainments, in which the 
pupils participated. The finest of the portraits, perhaps, is 
that of Daniel Webster, a life-size photograph copied by Landy 
from a daguerreotype. A series of fine life-size photographs 


has been obtained from Germany, including the pictures of 
Longfellow (whose noble face seems to be in demand there), 
Tennyson, Shakespeare, Goethe, Schiller, Humboldt, Beetho- 
ven, Mozart, and Mrs. Hemans. The fine life-size photograpb 
of the late Dr. J. G. Holland, published by the Century Mag 
azine, is in the list. The steel engravings procured are por- 
traits of Washington, Lincoln, and Clay, and the well-known 
touching picture, noted for its portraits, entitled Washing- 
ton’s Last Interview with his Mother.” The lithographs are 
of Bryant, Whittier, Longfellow, Holmes, Emerson, Lowell. 
Agassiz, and Peabody. This is one of the excellent results of 
Supt. Peaslee’s efforts in establishing the beautiful custom of 


Authors’ Days, now becoming so general. 


Texas.—The State has an educational irrepressible in Prof 
Alexander Hogg, who, when he was in the schools, conld not 
be contained within the empire of his own State, so active was 
he in the advocacy of good schools, and now that he is in the 
employ of a great railroad corporation, he is busily at work, 
showing what a great State Texas is to be, on account of the 
value of the public lands which are devoted to school purposes. 
According to Prof. Hogg, the young man who does not not em- 
igrate to Texas is either a conservative or a fool, and Beecher 
says the two are one. The Horace Manns of the future are 
somewhere in the Gulf States. 


TENNESSEE.—Rev. W.S Doak, Supt. of Schools, is already 
beginning. to organize his forces for a summer institute at 
Knoxville, such as was held there last summer with an attend- 
ance of 300 teachers. God speed this blessed movement in 
the New South“ 

The State Teachers’ Association met at Humboldt last 
month, and held a three days’ institute, which was full of in- 
terest and well attended, especially by the citizens of the town 
An effort was made here by certain members of the Board 
of Education to have the teachers lose their salaries for the 
December holidays. Fortunately for the teachers, Memphis 
men are not the kind to see faithful women and men submit 
tamely to such an outrage. Such a storm of indignation arose 
on every side, that the gentlemen (I) of the Board did not re- 
peat their proposition. The teachers did not lose their money. 
Memphis, Tenn., Jan. 30, 1882. C. O. 


Uran. — Prof. Coyner, of Salt Lake, who has taught and 
fought againat Mormonism so valiantly, has now taken up his 
pen and written against it, and his words are sharper than a 
two-edged sword. If any one wishes to read this terrible in- 
dictment of polygamy, as made by eye-witnesses of its mon- 
strous wrongs, he will do well to send for a copy. Its title 
and contents are as follows: 


HAND-BOOK OX MORMONISM. 100 
islators, Ministers, Missionary 
Public in General: 

ae A ( ontents.—Origin of Mormonism, by Mrs. Dr. Eaton, Palmyra, 
N. V. rs on Mormonism,—showing the organization, 8 pur- 
— theology, and moralitp of the Mormon Church, by J . Coyner. 

he Endowment Exposé, 7 Eye- Witness. vei of Mormonism, 
by Rev. R. G. McNiece. olygam » by Prof. T. W. Lincoln. The Mor- 
mon Situation, by Judge C. C. win,— Brigham Young on Blood 
Atonement. tracts from John D. Lee’s Confession. The Christian 
Conflict with Mormonism, by Rev. R.G. McNiece. The Mountain Meadow 
Massacre, by Major J. H. Carleton, U. 8. Army. Are the Gentiles of 
Utah a Maurading Set? by Col. O. J. Hollister. Mormonism vs Jaris- 
rudence, by Judge J. 8. Boreman. The Mission Work of the Episcopal 
zburch in Utah. The Mission Work of the Methodist Church in Utah 
The Mission Work of She n Church in Utah. The Mission 
of the Presbyterian Church in Utah. An appeal to the Christian World 
in behalf of Utah, by the Pastors and Principals of the Evangelical 
Churches and Schools of Salt Lake City. 
Every mail brings letters from the East asking for documents, facts, etc., 
on the Mormon question. To gather these requires time and money, that 
becomes a gre«ttax to the Missionary. But the information must be sent 
abroad over the land. Hence the actual necessity of the compilation of 
this hand-book. Price, postage paid, 50 ceuts a single copy; 5 copies for 
$2; 12 copies, $3.60; 25 copies or over, 25 cents a copy. ill not the offi- 
cers of missionary societies, pastors of churches, and superintendents of 
Sunday-schools make an effort to give this book a general circulation, and 
thas aid in arousing the public to the Her of checking the spread 
of this National cancer? Money should be sent by P. O. Order, draft, or 
e — Address, J. M. Coyner, or, Rev. R. G. McNiece, Salt 
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Book of Information for Leg- 
ties, Teachers, Parents, and the 


— The establishment of a colored normal school 
in Virginia is a recent move in the right direction. Looking 
at this matter from a New-England standpoint, it would seem 
advisable to locate this school in some central locality. In, the 
South, however, there has been a marked disposition in favor 
of out-of-the-way places in the location of colieges and univer- 
sities. The Univ. of Virginia would to-day be more widely 
known and more extensively patronized if it was located in 
the city of Richmond. Few men are like Jefferson, content 
with a Monticello. Boston has always been of service to Har- 
vard; New Haven is doing much for Yale; Baltimore prom- 
ises to do something for Johns Hopkins. To be sure, there is 
a reflex in two directions. Upon a purely commercial basis, I 
suppose, Yale Coll. is worth a million dollars annually to New 
Haven. Business men, especially in the South, do not fairly ap- 
preciate even the direct benefit which a college or university 
may be to its immediate vicinity. Hence I conclude that 
Richmond would be wise in making a liberal bid for the col- 
ored normal school, —allowing that it is to become an impor- 
tant factor in tbe educational work of the South. 

The establishment of a similar school for white teachers is the 
next thing in order for the Old Dominion.’’ The last an- 
nual report of the State Univ. (strictly speaking, the Univ. of 
Virginia is not a State institution) recommends the ‘* endow- 
ment of a lectureship, or school of pedagogies. It suggests 
further that this will supersede the necessity of establishing 
[for white students] a separate normal school.“ 

Let me call attention to two significant facts: (1) there is, by 


| a recognized necessity, a double system of schools in the South. 
In New Engiand, white and colored students can mix,—it is 
not so in the South. (2) The Southern people do not take the 
same lively interest in public schools which the Northern 
people take in this system. In Virginia, high schools, acad- 
emies, and make shift“ colleges of a corporate character fill 
the place which public schools fill here. (I cannot make this 
difference more manifest without enlarging). There must, 
however, be a lively interest in the public-school system stirred 
up at the Sonth, if its colleges and universities are ever to 
number their students by the thousand, with the colleges of 
the East and North and West. Why is it that the proud old 
Univ. of Virginia has only 358 students ? Those who can an- 
swer my question will, perchance, understand why I suggest 
that the Univ. of Virginia is not, strictly speaking, a Skate 
institution. J. E. B. 
Fale College, Conn., Jan. 25, 1882. 


NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


MAINE, 
State Editor, N. A. Luck, Augusta, Me. 

— Prin. Corthell, of the Gorham Normal School, in an ad- 
dress before the Pedagogical Soc., speaks some telling truths 
as to the present slipshod methods of employing teachers in 
our New-England towns under the district system, and from 
all that we hear from abroad, we surmise that they would have 
a practical application beyond the Alleghenies. e says, It 
is not business-like that one person should hire the worker, 
and another person be the judge of his qualifications Yet the 
present system does that lu hiring teachers. The agent hires; 
the committee decides as to the qualifications. The result is 
rivalry between the two parties, quarrels in the district, the 
ruin of the schools, and a waste of the school money, or the 
yielding of the committee and incompent teachers, and so 
wasted money.“ 

— The 80th annual catalogue of Bowdoin Coll. for the year 
1881-2, shows the following facts: The senior class numbers 
28, the junior 38, sophomore 31, freshman 49; total, 146. 
Large accessions bave been made during the past year to the 
library, the picture gallery, and the geological and other cab- 
inets A new general catalogue of the college has been issued, 
the first since 1873. The college has graduated 2,028 men, of 
whom 1,165 are now living. Of the graduates, 342 have been 
clergymen. The Medical School of Maine, associated with the 
coliege, has graduated 1,284 men. The college was opened 
eighty years ago, and has had six presidents. Among the most 
distinguished graduates, the poet Lungfellow and the late 
Nathaniel Hawthorne are numbered. Both were graduated 
in 1825 The faculty is composed at present of 18 professors 
and 2 tutors. 

— The resignation of Prest. Robins, of Colby Univ., is in 
the hands of the Sec of the trustees, and a meeting of the 
trustees has been called at Waterville, Feb. 14, to take action 
thereon. 

— The spring term of the M. C. Inst., at Pittsfield, has 
opened with a good attendance of pupils. Its friends are 
meeting with encouraging success in their efforts to free it 
from the debt by which it is embarrassed. 

— Lincoln Co. Ed. Assoc. held a very successful meeting of 
two days, at East Jefferson, Jan. 27 and 28. The attendance 
was large, the exercises interesting and profitable. 

— The W. Washington Co. Ed. Assoc. will hold its spring 
meeting at Cherryfieid, March 2 and 3. The program is a 
good one, and the meeting promises to be of like character. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
State Editor, D. A. CLirForD, Manchester, N. H. 


— It was Prin. Stimson’s excellent address that we quoted 
from last week, and not Michael Stimson’s. The proof-reader 
was in fault, or the compusitor, or the writer: which? 

— The will of the late Edwin W. Stoughton, of New York, 
gives to the trustees of the medical school connected with 
Dartmouth Coll. $2,000 to complete a collection in the patho- 
logical museum founded by him. Washington’s manuscript 
letters he gives to his wife, with the suggestion that she may 
leave them to some public library. 4 

— The trustees of Dartmouth Coll. have refused to accept 
the resignation of Prof. E. D. Sanborn, LL.D., and to relieve 
him of excessive labor, have engaged ex Prest. Brown of Ham- 
ilton Coll. to assist in his department. This is a well-deserved 
tribute to Dr. Sanborn, who has held his position in the Coll. 
as professur some forty-five years; and no better man than 
Prest. Brown could be found to act as his associate. Dr. John 
Lord has been engaged to deliver before the Coll. a course of 
historical lectures. Webster’s Centennial will be celebrated at 
the next commencement. Gov. Bell and ex- Gov. Prescott are 
a committee of arrangements. 

At the annual reunion of the Dartmouth Coll. alumni in 
New York city, Daniel G. Rollins, 60, was elected president. 
Resolutions were adopted, with but a single dissenting voice, 
reaffirming a series of resolutions adopted hy the Assoc. 
at a meeting held June 7, 1881, in which the unfitness of 
Prest. Bartlett for the position he holds as president of Dart- 
mouth, was set forth, and calling upon him to resign. 


VERMONT. 
State Editor, C. C. Boynton, Townshend, Vt. 
— Dr. Hamlin, of Middlebury, shows his usual vigor and 


masterly skill in the management of a college, as in the other 
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t movements in the East with which he was connected, 
and of which he was chief. His plans now in process of exe- 
cution comprise various needed alterations in the Coll. build- 
ings, changes in the course of studies, and a reduction in Coll. 
expenses, by which students will be enabled to obtain rooms 
and board at a greatly reduced price over previous years. One 
thing is true,—that if anybody can lead in a reform it is Prest. 
Hamlin, and he will have the support and sympathy of all 
friends of the Coll. in his important work. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
State Editor, ALFRED BuNKER, Boston (Highlands), Mass. 

— At the regular monthly meeting of the masters of the 
Boston schools, the address and discussion were postponed for 
one month, and the meeting devoted to a memorial service in 
honor of their late associate, Mr E. Frank Wood, master of 
the Quincy School. Various members who had known him in 

rivate life, or who had been associated with him in his school, 
spoke in high terms of his characfer in the home circle, in the 
community and as a teacher, and the following resolutions were 
unanimously passed: 

Resolved, That we have learned with profound sorrow of the death of 
our friend and associate, E. Frank Wood, late master of the Quincy School. 

Reso ved. That we remember with pride the inflexible integrity and un- 
swerving pur that made him so noble a man; that we recall with 

lensure the devotion and zeal which rendered him so successful in im 
parting instruction, and the manly go meng! which so aided hin in culti- 
vnting the self-respect of the boys under his charge; that we remember 
with gratitude the warm heart and sound judgment that made him so be- 
loved a friend and so valuable a counsellor. 

hesolved. That our own loss makes us the more sensible of the far deeper 
loas that bas been sustained by his family, to whom we tender our heart- 
felt sympathy in their sad affliction. 

— Mr. Edward I. Comins, prin. of one of the Worcester 

mmar schools, who has been out of bealth for some time, 
— been granted leave of absence by the Com., and started on 
a trip to California via Panama. 

— The public schools at Hopkinton were brought to a sudden 
close last week, the appropriation having been exhausted, and 
the Com. declined to overdraw, claiming that the appropriation 
never had been sufficient, and that much fault has been found 
because they have overdrawn in past years, 

— Dr. Mark Hopkins, ex-prest. of Williams Coll., celebrated 
his 80th birthday on the 7th inst. 

— There were 31 applicants for admission to the Salem Nor- 
mal School, Tuesday, the 7th inst , of which 27 W . successful; 
two of them came from Vermont, thre each m Maine and 
New Hampsbire, and the balance frum this State. A singular 
fact was, that in the spelling lesson there were several words 
— out, and the applicants spelled them in more than a 

ozen different ways. 

— Prof.C A. Young, of Princeton, is giving a two weeks 
course of lectures at Mt. Holyoke Sem. Prof. R. H. Mather, 
of Amherst, will follow with a series on Ancient Sculpture.“ 

— The Mass. Board of Ed. have fixed appropriations for the 
support of normal schools as follaws: Bridgewater School, $13,- 
800; Framingham, $10.800; Salem, $13,800; Westfield, $10,850; 
Worcester, $11,075. Col. Higginson is added to the Board 
of Visitors of the Normal Art School. The Board thinks the 
Sec.’s salary should be $3,000, and the Com. on Legislative 
Business will present the matter to the Legislature. The Sec. 
was instructed to prepare a new draft of the rules defining the 
relations of the Board to the normal schools. 

— Mr. Geo. E. Gay, the newly-elected prince. of the New- 
buryport High School, is a graduate of Bates Coll., class of 72. 
For several years he was the sucesssful princ. of the high 
school in Auburn, Me., and more recently has been at the head 
of a private school at Concord, N. H. 


— The Sawyer prize at Amherst Coll., for the best examina- 
tion in anatomy, physiology. and bygiene, has been awarded 
to Arthur S. Fiske, of New Haven, Ct. 

— Prof. Phelps, of Smith Coll., is back at his work, his 
health having much improved by his southern tour. 

— Hon. Paul A. Chadbourne, ex-prest. of Wisconsin Univ. 
and Williams Coll., has been elec prest. of the Mass. Agr. 
Coll., vice Hon. Levi Stockbridee, resigned. He wishes to 
serve one year without salary. The Coll. is now out of debt, 
with a balance in its treasury, and efforts are making to raise 
a fund of $100,000. 

— Elmwood Inst., at Lanesboro, was never more prosperous 
than at present, 

3 public evening school at Somerville opens with 70 
pupils. 

— The eighth annual reunion of the Braintree High School 
Assoc was held on the evening of the 2d inst. A concert by 
Brown’s Brigade Band, an ovation, a poem, and addresses 
formed the literary part of the exercises, followed by a supper 


and dancing. 
ust graduated from the Bridgewater Normal 


— The class 
School presented to the school a bust of Milton. 


MeEprorp.—After Brother Winship rises to explain why the 
schools of Somerville hold half-day sessions on Wednesdays 
and Saturdays, it will be in order to refer the same question 
to the Schoo! Board of Medford, which continues this ancient 
practice. When parents ard children and teachers are so 
nearly unanimous in favor of a whole holiday on Saturday, it 
is quite a wonder that two or more of our progressive munic- 
ipalities should stick so thoroughly to the old-time way. We 
heard a teacher say, the other day. Why did not Prest. Eliot 
of Harvard arrange Prof Hall’s lectures Saturday afternoons ? 
We of can’t come, for we have schools on Saturday- 
Probably Prest. Eliot didn’t know the fact. Somerville and 
Medford and must have a pedagogical course of on 
own. G. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


— The grammar masters of Providence have formed an as- 
sociation among themselves called the Barnard Clnb, which 
holds its meetings three times every term, for the discussion 
of matters pertaining to the improvement of the schools and 
the methods of education, Mr. — E Church is prest. of 
the club, and the members are deeply in earnest in the matter 
of acquainting themselves with the best methods of teaching 
and governing schools. It is a good sign to see the leading 
men and women of our cities organizing voluntary associations 
for such purposes. Thought and study are essential for suc- 
cess and growth in the teachers profession as truly as in any 
other. Men and women can claim honorable position in it 
only as they become devoted students of the science and prin- 
ciples as laid down by our highest authorities. 

— Greenwich Acad., East Greenwich, has issued a very neat 
little calendar, which is just the proper size for the desk or 
pocket. It is ornamented with a fine picture of the academic 
buildings, so well situated on the beautiful hill of science over- 
looking the bay. Any one sending a postal-card, with address, 
will receive one. 


CONNECTICUT. 
State Editor, CHarnLes NORTHEND, New Britain, Conn. 
— The friends of education in the pleasant and wealthy 
town of Westport are agitating the subject of a bigh school, 
and we sincerely hope success may crown their efforts. We 
know of no other thing that would add so much to the value 


— 


of property in the town, and at the same time add to its value 
as a residence, as the establishment of a good high school. 
Such a school will pay, and it has always proved a paying in- 
j stitution when well established and liberally supported. 


FOREIGN. 


Prussia.—The results of the examinations of candidates for 
professorships of modern langu in the secondary schools, 
from 1877 to 1881, as published by the government, shows that 
of 268 candidates, 177 had graduated from the Gymnasium, 
and 91 from the Realschulen before entering the University. 

The government has openly declared itself in favor of the 
Gymnasium from the conviction that classical training affords 
the best basis for all development, and is essential to the main- 
tenance of a high standard of national culture. While this 
decision holds, the Gymnasium will attract the majority of 
young men who look for careers in Church or State. 


NETHERLANDS.—The following statement concerning the 
Universities affords an interesting commentary on the errone- 
ous idea that superior education has little reference to the 
practical affairs of life. The Universities are four; Leyden, 
Utrecht, Gronnigen, supported entirely by the State, and 
Amsterdam provincial and municipal University. The stu- 
dents are distribnted among the faculties as follows: Protes- 
tant theology, 256; law, 411; medicine, 670; natural sciences, 
184; philosophy and philology, 136. Thus it appears that the 
faculties of law and medicine draw the larger number of pupils 
in the Netherlands, whereas in nearly all the other countries 
of Europe the faculties of philosophy and the natural sciences 
have preference. The demand for physicians and lawyers in 
the numerous colonial posessions of the Netherlands explains 
the tendency of her students toward these professions. 

Since 1867 the Netherlands have made fair provision for the 
education of girls. In that year the secondary schools for 
girls were established. They are all communal institutions, 
receiving subsidies from the State and the provinces. The 
total number of these schools is eleven. heir course of 
instruction extends over five years, and the tuition fees range 
between $25 and $30 a year. The number of pupils was 852 
in December, 1879, against 769 in the previous year. The sub- 
jects of instruction are religion, mathematics, arithmetic, nat- 
ural sciences, chemistry, botany, zodlogy, science of govern- 
ment, geography, history, Dutch, German, French, English, 
book-keeping, drawing, esthetics, needlework, and psychology. 
The polytechnic school had 314 pupils in 1879-80, of whom 9 were 
females. The elementary schools are of three classes: public, 
numbering by the latest report (1879-80), 2,750; private, receiv- 
ing subsidies, 114; and private, receiving no subsidies, 988. 
The latter are under the control of the various religious de- 
nominations which do not approve of the unsectarian public 
schools established by the law of August 17, 1878. In these 
elementary schools 13,298 teachers were employed, and they 
numbered 540,995. pupils, of whom 254,626 were girls The 
créches and infant schools, public and private, numbered 
85,304 pupils, of whom 45,207 were girls. . 4. r. 8. 


— EDUCATION grows stronger and better with each issue. While it 
continues to be managed as ably as at present, its success will be beyond 
question. It isa very readable magazine; and more than most, even of 
its own class, it is an uplifting and stimulatiog intellectual force. — The 
Congregati ist, Bos on. 


— Every teacher should be a subscriber to EDUOATIOR. — Zion’s 
Herald, Boston. 


STEEL 


In 20 Numbers, of superior English make, suited to every style of writing. A sample of each, 
for trial, by mail, on receipt of 35 cts. Ask your Stationer for the Spencerian Pens. 


— — 


316 tt IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & Co., New- York. 


SPENCERIAN 


ACCEPT NO OTHER! 


but be sure you receive the original and only true 


RICHARDSOa’S NEW METHOD 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 


It is the most successful instruction book 
ever published, and although it has been before the 
public for nearly a quarter of a century, during which 
time more then a 


Third of a Million 


copies have been sold, it shows no signs of losing its 
hold as a public favorite, but is still used and recom- 
mended by the best teachers. It is a 


BOOK WITHOUT ERRORS, 


having been many times revised, and by the addition, 
at various times, of much valuable material, is conceded 
to be most complete, thoroughly practical and pro- 
gressive, and without a superior as an instruction book. 


V. Tibbals & Sons’ Great loss. 


To our Patrons and Friends: 

The late disastrous fire in the World 
Building has swept away all our stock of 
Books, Stationery, Stereotype Plates, etc. 
We fortunately escaped with our lives. 
Part of our aecount-books and all of our 
correspondence and invoices were burned. 
Consequently we ask our friends who have 
statements of account to forward them to 
us, with a remittance if possible. 

We have commenced again, and are 
ready to supply Sabbath-school and The- 
ological Books as usual. Our temporary 
office is at 38 Murray Sreetr. We 
thank all our patrons of the past, and 
ask their continued favor. 


New, Fresh, and Entertalning.— Just Published, 


Gilmore’s Intermediate Speaker, 


Edited by Prof. J. H. GiLMoRE, Rochester Univ. 


The Author says in his preface : 

„The favor with which the PRIMARY SPEAKER, de- 
signed for the very youngest pupils in our Public 
Schools, has been received, encourages him to follow 
it with an INTERMEDIATE SPEAKER, adapted to pupils 
between the of ten and fifteen. 

In compiling each of these volumes, the editor has 
had in view a collection of speaknble pieces, and of 

1eces adapted to the tastes, and within the capacity, of 
tre class of pupils for whom the volume was, avowedly, 

1 vol., 12mo. Price, 75 cents. 


Also Now Ready, a New Edition of 


Gilmore’s Primary Speaker. 


By Prof. J. H. GrLMORR, Rochester Univ. 
“It is absolutely the best collection that has ap- 
stulletin, Syracuse, V. T. 
“ If you want anything cute or pretty. sweet or funny, 
you can find it here.’—/owa Normal, 
1 vol.,i6mo. Price, 50 cents. 


HENRY A. YOUNC & ., 


357 tt cow 20 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


PRACTICAL ELOCUTION. 


J. W. SHOEMAKER, A.M., Late President of the 
Nationa! School of “ locution and Oratory. Designed 
for use in colleges and schools, and by private students. 
An invaluable aid to Teachers. Practical Elocution 
is a cond d, ist prehensive treatment of the 
whole subject of Elocution, giving brief consideration 
to all the topics bearing upon natural expression, with 
exercises illustrative of the several departments. 200 
pages, handsomely bound, $1 25. (To teachers, for ex- 
amination, $1.00.) Liberal discount on first introdne- 
tion into Schools and Colle; NATIONAL SCHOOL 
OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, Publishers, 1416 


& 1418 Chestnut St., Philadelphia; Jonn H. BronTe., 
Secretary. 357 tf 


S.S.HAMILL, 


SO EN CE ELOCU'TION 


will reopen his School of Elocution in 
EVANSTON, ILL., 
a3 (ten miles north of Chicago), May 16, 1882, 


HAVING bought out all the remaining goods of the 
former 


READERS & WRITERS ECONOMY CO., 


we will, to reduce our double stock of 2 articles 


N. TIBBALS A SONS, _|BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY al not on our New Catalog, | 

OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 38 Murray St., New York. 15 Bromaeld Street, Retail at Wholesale, 

Established 1834. 955 LAPILIN Object Lesson Cards, hi tok 
UM OOMPLETS IN THRER SERIBG. “903 1,600 pounts writing-paper and blocks, from 

torical aud Chronological Alas fer Lecturers, | cash Curd: 102% 300 Ibs. of Bond and Parchment 


OF THE 


UNITED STATES 


Sent to any address on receipt of 91.00. Address, 
+ MoCREARY, Bookseller, 22 LUCIEN H. SMITH, 
ashington, D. C. 357 a 


Made only by the 


New York Silicate Book Slate Company, 


194 Fulton Street, New York. 
Send for Circulars. 354 zz cow 


A Good Education at Home. 


ESTABLISHED 1845. 


88 various su 


ine. Descriptive circular sent on application. 
BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CC., 


— rec M Pen 
Files, Cabinets for 


Paper at Half Price, 


pound ; 100 pounds Rubber Bands, all sizes ; 
Erasers, Inkstands, Letter 
Minerals, etc., etc. 

Orders by Mail will have same atiention and 
discounts as personal. 


Many persons wish to improve their education, but W. & L. E. GURLEY, Troy, N. I., 13 Bromfield St., Besten. 1 os goods at these P be Dall or rite 
pannot leave home. Some of them may be glad to Manufacturers of JOHN A. BOYLE, Manager. 323 ciciines tite inn et ten Ce 


know that, at little cost, they can be successfully taught 
ome by correspondence. 

of whe may have time to devote to the private study 

4— keeping, Botany, English, Latin, or Greek, are 


vited to 
LENOX ACADEMY, Lenoz, Mass. 
Refers by permission to the Euitor of The Journal. 


Civil Engineers’ and Surveyors’ Instruments. 


ers in all kinds of 
Drawing Instruments, Paper Vellum, 
and Supplies for Civil Engineers and Surveyors fo 
both Field and Office use. 


VOCAL CULTURE, READING, ORATORY. 
Prof. S. S. BLOCH. 


Eugagemeute made for Public Readings. 


Full illustrated price-list, on 


Addregs at Creighton House, Boston, Mase. 


Economy 
Co.’s pee. we have a full stock of 12 ane fit- 
tin or ree and private libraries our regular 


LIBRARY BUREAU, 
357 33 Hawley St., Boston, 
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— Specimens of raw produce, manufactug ; 
es, mineral substances, and wood ogee a 
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JOURNAL OF 


EDUCATION. Vol. XV.—No. 7. 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


Tue many readers who in 1879 and 1880 
were so much gratified at the foundation by 
Melvil Dai of the Readers and Writers Econ- 
omy Co., the Co-operative Econony Club for 
the interchange of literary labor-saving ideas 
and the Monthly Notes for their publication 
and preservation, will be glad to learn that these 
ideas are again in his hands with every pros- 
pect of accomplishing the good work for which 
they were first started. Since Oct. 11, 1880, 
Mr. Dui has had nothing whatever to do with 
the old company, which on that date passed 
into entirely new hands. For their successes 
or failures he merits neither credit nor blame. 
Now he undertakes the old work with better 
facilities and larger experience, and invites the 
codperation of all interested in labor-saving 
ideas Tor readers and writers. Under the new 
name of Library Bureau,“ Mr. Dui has re- 
fitted and enlarged the old quarters over 28-34 
Hawley Street (next building to Toe Jour- 
NAL office), and has now all the articles on the 
calalog of the former Economy Co., having 
bought out on Jan. 20, 1882, all the remaining 
goods of the old company. All interested in 


helping readers and writers to accomplish the 
most possible with their time and strength 
should send address at once for the new cir- 
culars now in active preparation. All near 
Boston will of course improve the first oppor- 
tunity to call in person at 32 Hawley Street, 
and see the new devices. 


Messrs S. F. EsrzLL & Co, 113 East Mad- 
ison street, Chicago, announce an important 
article for schools, — Estello Program Regu- 
lator and Clock. This clock has the following 
points of excellence: It is a hanging clock, and 
thus it can be easily suspended ; the arrauge- 
ment for setting to any Programme is in front, 


All wanting the Best Teachers, American 
and Foreign, for Families, Schools, Colle- 
ges,—fer any department of instraction, low 
er high,—should see Candidates’ New Balle- 
tin. i: is mailed for 3-cent stamp. 

should have Application-form. atled for 


SCHERMERHORN, A.M., Secretary, 
American Sc 


Institute, 
262 cow 7 East lern STREET, NEW YORK. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


introduces to coll , schools, and families superio: 
Professors, Princi Assistants, Tutors, and Govern. 
esses for every * — recommend: 
schools to parents. on or address 
MISS M. J. YOUNG, 
ign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


240 =z (1) je, New 


PINCKNEY’S 
Agency for Schools and Teachers, 


ESTABLISHED 1873. 


EDUCATIONAL BUSINESS TRANSACTED 
SCHOOLS, FAMILIES, AND TEACHERS. 


Publishers L. S. School and College Directory. 


TEACHERS are invited to make — in 
order to be represented in our new Bulletin now in 
preparation. 

luclose stamp for Application - blank. 


Address, PINCKNEY’S ACENCY, 
353 22 Domestic Building, N. V. City. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
Educational Bureau, 


Furnisbes, without charge, superior PROFESSORS, 
PRINCIPALS, GOVERNESSES, and TEACHERS, 
‘or any e of school. Sells and rents School Prop- 
erties. sacts business in all the States and Terris 
tories. Facilities —— Well qualified Teacher- 
desiring positions should send stamp for Application- 
form. Address L. B. LANDIS 

306 tf 631 Hamilton Street, Allentown, Pa. 


REMOVAL. 


BOSTON TEACHERS’ BUREAU, THos. 


through the lower separate door; the dial ie T. BAILEY, Manager, removed to 4 Peost-Office 


very large, and can be seen from any part of a 


GOOD TEACHERS wanting positions for the Sprin 


large room; the finish and general appearance | term, or for the year commencing in September, shoul 


of the clock is so fine that it is an ornament to 


ster now, in order to secure the best places. Ap- 


p. on Form mailed for — Committees and 


any school-room ; the extra length of pendulum | others wanting teachers please call or write. 


makes it a very accurate time-keeper. This 
clock is a superior eight-day time-piece, put 
up in a handsome walnut-finished case. It is 
easily set to strike any desired programme of 
exercises in which the intervals consist of five 
minutes or multiples of five, thus: It can be 
set to strike at 9.00, 9.05, 915, 9.30, 9 50, ete., 
or at any other five minutes during the day. 
It gives a single, clear stroke, like a call-bell. 
When once arranged it needs no changing, ex- 
cept as the order of exercises is changed, and 
then the change is easily and quickly made. 
One of these clocks will last as long as half-a- 


dozen of the cheap, common clocks usually 
purchased for schools, and, what is better, it 
will keep much better time. A positive guar- 
antee is given that if the clock does not satis- 
factorily perform all that is claimed for it, that 
it can be returned at the expense of the manu- 
facturers and the money refunded. Send as 
above for price-list and full description. 


One of the oldest and most extensive estab- 
lishments in this country for furnishing the 
scientific departments of colleges and schools 
with everything that they may require in the 
way of supplies, is that of Messrs. J. & H. 
Berge, 191 Greenwich and 95 John Streets, 
New York city. They not only import very 
largely from the factories in Germany and 
France, but also possess unexcelled manufact- 
uring facilities, having a fine workshop cover- 
ing three large floors at 191 Greenwich Street, 
and another in Brooklyn. (They also pur- 
chased in 1880 the entire stock, tools, etc., be- 
longing to the late firm of Hall & Benjamin.) 
Altogether their shops, stock lofts, and show- 
rooms comprise ten large floors, all filled to re- 
pletion. Any of our readers desirous of pur- 


chasing strictly reliable articles (and of the lat- 
est improved designs) in this line, and also 
wishing their orders filled promptly from actual 
stock on hand, and at reasonable prices, should 


correspond with J. & H. Berge they 
not be disappointed. da * 


SUBLIMELY Sur pair of beautiful 
Sun- flowers on easels will be mailed free toany 


lady who will send a three-cent postage stamp 


to Dr. C. W. Benson, No. 


—̃ — 
If you wish either to buy or sell School 
Books, new or second-hand, 


— A. 8. CLARE, 
41 Barclay Street, 


Call and see WHEELER’S NATURAL Hist. CHARTS, 


AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN 
TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


Supplies, without charge, Colleges, Schools, and Fami- 
lies with thoroughly competent Professors, Principals, 
and Teachers. Families going abroad orto the country 
promptly suited with superior Tutors, Companions, 
and Governesses. Call on or address 

PROFESSOR LEGENDRE 
M822 1193 Broadway, bet. 28th and 29th Sta., N. v. 


Teachers Wanted, 


OF ALL KINDS, for early SPRING ENGAGEMENTS. 
Schools supplied with Teachers free. 
T h will find the central location and 
Lach ers « Mutual Plan” of this Agency 
make it the best avenue u- 
THe UNIVERSAL GRADED GRAM’'R BLANKS, Set, 35c. 
Send application- form to 
NATIONAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
School and library Cincinnati, Ohio. 
supplies at lowest rates. {Agents Wanted. 350 


EACHERS WANTED VACANCIES. We 


want the names of several 
undred competent Teachers, of all grades, to fill 
vacancies the coming school year in Colleges, Acad- 
emies, and Public Schools in the West and South. 
Do not put it off, but address immediately, with 
stamp, IRA M. PRICE, Sec’y, V. V. Kdu. bureau, 
60 Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 357-4 


FOR SALE. 


A valuable School Property in a delightful town in 
New Jersey, only one bour by rail from Philadelphia, 
and one hour and a quarter from New York. The 
School is in a prosperous condition, and the good-will 
of the Principal is offered with the property. Terms 
of sale made easy. Apply to 

4 
Manager N. Kk. Bureau o ucation, 
353 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


SILK BANNERS 


J. & R. LAMB, New York, 
59 Carmine Street. 


7 Send for circular and price-list 
for DECORATION of DAY and SUN. 
DAY SCHOOLS. 250 2 


U ROP HOLY LAND 
Tourjeo’s Fifth 
Bducational Excursica 1882 


pec 

ight Se and visiting the gran ‘est centres 
of Arvtand Historic interestinthe Old World. 
Coupaxy Serecr, Numbers limited. 32-page Prospectus 
tent Address E. TOURJEE, Boston, Mass. 


We send our Tlustrated Catalogue of 
FE, 


The TEACHERS’ and STUDENTS’ LIBRARY. 


Ind. Normal School; F. P. ADAMS, Prin. of the Central Normal Coll. 
H. B. Pref, of Nat. Science, dent. Normal Coll. Bunk x, Prin. of Schools, 
Newport, Ky.; W. T. EDDINGFIELD, Prin. Business Dept., Cent. Normal Coll.; T. 8. DeNnIsoN, Chicago. 


The Createst Work for Teachers Ever Published! 


Read U. 8. History. General History. Chemistry. Natural History. 
School Management and Methods — — — 
hmetic. of Teaching. neien . Ms 
Gen — — * Civil Government; School Law. Physiology ; Laws of Health. 
Parliamentary Usages. Physical Geography. 


—— General Literature. 
Spelling and Spelling Reform. Botany. 
tter Writing. Natural Philosophy. Prosody. 
Models for Parsing every construction in our language. Topic for Study, Recitation, etc. 
PLAN,—First : Under each branch is a well-arranged outline of the entire subject. Second: A careful! 
written CONCISE TEXT. Third: A list of TEST questions numbered to —— with the eo whic 
contain the answers. No fact necessary to an excellent understanding of each subject is omitted. 


IT CIVES THE PITH OF TWENTY-FIVE 
ill enable you to accomplish more in a few weeks in preparing for examination or for 

could by months spent in | text books. These twenty-five 
text books cost at publisher’s prices a trifle over $30. This book costé only $300. You can use it in connection 
with any text-book. The onthnes will give you a better knowledge of the subject than you ever had before, and 
the questions will enable you to test your own knowledge, or examine your pupils in reviews rapidly and easily. 
The Methods of Teaching and School Management arc invaiuable. It is a stan ard refer- 
ence book. It will sell to every live teacher, to every person preparing to teach, and in all families where 
children are to be educated. 

“It is indeed a library, and we predict for it an immense sale. Practical Teacher. 

“The — tencher ih not do without it; the poor teacher cannot afford to do without t. Jour. of Science. 

„There are many books for teachers. This is one of the best, and well worth its price.“ — O. F. Kinsry, 
Associate Principal Northern Ind. Nor. School. 

One large octave volume, over 500 pages, elegant cloth, $3.00. 
Agents wanted everywhere. Outfit (free) now nom Liberal commissions. Send at once, as territory is 


„ DENISON, (B) Metrepolitan Block 
853 eow tf ILLENOES. 


GARREHETT 


100 Choice Selections, No. 20, 


NOW READY, 
Containing the Best New Things for Declamation and Parlor Readings. 
Uniform with preceding Numbers. Nothing Repeated. Price per Number, 30 cents. 
Ask your Bookseller for it, or send price for a sample to 
p. CARRETT & Co., Publishers, 708 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


W. 8. FORTESCUE & CO., 811 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
Sadler's Counting-House Arithmetic, 85° nce: ‘The most complete treatise of the 


kind ever published. This work has received the unqualitied indorsement of the principals of many of the 
leading Commercial Coll 8 . Examination-copies with's view to introduction mailed on receipt of 9 


of the price. Circulars of this and other valuable Text - books sent on application. 


ESTEY ORGAN 


STEY ORGANS 
General Managers PIANCS, WASHINGTON Street, 


Sor New England, MAZELTON PIANOS. (347 22] BOSTON, MASS. 


Copy-Book. page. J. Ny. O. GILMAN & CO., 14 Bromfield 8t., Boston. 
“[6HARLES DeSILVER & SONS, 
Publishers of INTERLINEAR CLASSICS, 


Sample pages of Interlinears free. Send for our new Catalogue, and new Terms. 


Good News from Boston. 
NUTRITIOUS FOOD FOR ALL. 


We all forget when exhausted that we are invalids until our normal health 
is restored, frequently being so reduced that we cannot obtain any sleep. Mur- 
dock's Liquid Food will relieve exhaustion in a few minutes. 

Testimonials furnished from Clergymen, Teachers, Lawyers, Editors, and others 
who have used it for the same wants. 


MONTICELLO SEMINARY, GODFREY, ILL., Nov. 4, 1881. 
GENTS : I have, as well as many other teachers and students here have, and do take Liquid Food whenever 
we are exhausted, which is quite often (as all teachers will admit), and finds that it relieves us immediately. 
Yours respectfully, ELLA F. STRAELIN. 


This is the largest Seminary for young ladies in Illinois, and we have testimonials from many other 
seminaries East and West that use it with the same satisfactory results, 


NEw ENGLAND M. AND M. Inst, Farr, Boston, Nov. 12, 1881. 
We, the undersigned, hereby certify that during the fair of ten weeks, whenever we were unable to obtain 
our regular meals, or were exhausted from extra labor that we were frequently obliged to give, that by taking 
Mardock’s Liquid Food it relieved us from hunger and exhaustion in less time than any food or extract we have 
ever taken. It being so rich in nutrition and free from insoluble matter, it gives nutrition without the labor of 
digestion ; (a tablespoonful is sufficient to relieve hunger). 
It is what is wanted when exhausted, 


J. F. Woop, Treasurer 
and 43 officers, exhibitors, and musicians. 


In General Use in the U. 8. Navy and Hospitals. 


Ask your Druggist or write to us direct for Essay read before the American 
Medical Association at Richmond, Va., May 6, 1881, representing the Medical 
Societies in the United States; also, other essays and testimonials from some of 
the leading Physicians of New England and Medical Journals of the United States, 
of cases treated with MURDOCKE’S LIQUID FOOD in preventing as well as 
curing Chronic Diseases, viz.: 

— ses Scrofula, Nervous and General Debility, Dyspepsia (Acute and 
Chronic), Constipation, Diphtheria, Intemperance, Cholera Infantum, Infantile 
Diarrhea, Post Partem Hemorrhagia, Purpura Hemorrhagia with w liver, 
Pelvic Cellulitis, Malarial and other fevers; Chronic Strumous Arthritis, Scio- 
rasis of the Spinal Cord, Eczema, Senile Gangrene, Perinephritic Abscess, 
Neuralgia, Diabetes, Rheumatic Rheumatism, and other diseases of mal-nutrition. 

It will make blood faster than all preparations known, and can be retained 
by the weakest stomach when all other food or water is rejected 

It is the only food that will relieve the Consumptive from hunger. 

Babies fed with it thrive equal to the best, and not a case of Cholera In- 
Sonnets, pews where it is used. Our electrotypes show that babies like it and 

an 

Kept by your Druggist; if not, can be obtained in any of the commercial cities; 
or order direct, and we will pay express. 

One ounce, 15 cts.; 6 oz, 55 ots.; 12 oz, $1.00. 
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MURDOCK’S LIQUID FOOD CO., Boston 


We hare advantages as Seedsmen of which we wish to tell t t 4 CAL 
MARKET GARDENERS AND FLORISTS, gives us 
the best kinds for Fruit, Flower or V 
oughly test the quality of all Seeds and Plants. Our 

America. coveriug upwards of four acres, solid in glass, employing an average of seventy men throughout the year 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 


ledge as 
(whether for Private or Commercial Gare 


enable us not what are 
enii 
reenhouses and Frames in Jersey City, are the largest in 


etable cro 1g), but also to ther- 


35 Cortlandt Street, New Vork. 
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yon saw them advertised in Toe JOURNAL OF 


Feb. 16, 1882. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


When ordering Books, or Goods of any 
kind noticed in these columns please state thai 


EpucaTIon, Boston, Mass. 


His long experience » in making blackboards, 
and being familiar with teachers’ work by fre 
quent visits to the schools, thereby knowing 
their needs to facilitate their work, and his 
superior system of blackboards, enables Mr. 
Swasey to make excellent and most satisfactory 


plackboards at prices that are very reasonable. 
J A. Swasey, manufacturer, 21 Brattle St., 


Boston. 


Tue short, pithy sayings of great men pase 
into proverbs, and the short-nib engrossing 

ns of Esterbrook’s manufacture delight both 
heart and hand of rapid writers. 


Ir the mother is feeble it is impossible tha! 
her children should be strong. Lydia E. Pink- 
nam's Vegetable Compound is a perfect spe- 
cific in all chronic diseases of the sexual system 
of women. Send to Mrs. Lydia E Pinkham. 
233 Western Av., Lynn, Mass., for pamphiets. 


We have just seen an interesting exercise ir 
greek composition, that was sent to Mr, R. L. 
Perkins by a teacher in Rhode Island; and 
accompanying it is an expression of high grati- 
fication with the progress made in both Latin 
and Greek. See advertisement. 

IMPORTANT.— When you visit or leave New 
York City, save baggage, expressage; and car 
riage-hire, and stop at the Grand Union Hotel. 
opposite Grand Central Depot. 450 elegant 
rooms, fitted up at a cost of one million dollars 
reduced to $1.00 and upwards per day. Euro 
pean plan; elevator. Restaurant supplied with 
the best. Horse-cars, stages, and elevated rail 
roads to all depots. Families can live bette) 
for less money at the Grand Union Hotel than 
at any other first -classhotel in the city. 22 


Tux TEACHERS’ AND STUDENTS’ LIBRARY, 
published by T S. Denison, Chicago, is certainly 
one of the books which no teacher or student 
can afford to be without. Its plan is new, and 
the work is just what it claims to be, a library 
of necessary knowledge. It contains in one 


large octavo volume a vast amount of informa. 
tion for the * $3.00. The teacher who 
uses this book faithfully will stand at the front 
of his profession, 


SuHan’t I TAKE A BLUE PILL ?—No, don't 
take it and run the risk of mercurial poisons; 
but when billous and constipated, get a box of 
the celebrated Kidney-Wort and it will speed- 


ilycure you. It is Nature's great remedy for 
constipation, and for all kidney and liver dis- 
eases, See adv. 


Tue special attention of our readers is called 
to the following announcement. It is a rare 
chance to get this valuable conspectus of his- 
tory for half price: 


“Thave 100 Houghton’s Conspectus of United 
States History, book form, retail price $500 
As long as these last any teacher can have 
them for $2 50, or half-price. If to be sent by 
mail, add 40 cents for postage. Address, with 
money or three-cent stamps, Geo. G. McLean, I. 
Portland, Conn.“ 

Reference, Editor of TR JouRNAL. In] 


CEPHALINE is not an opiate or narcotic. 
Dispense with them and use it. 


CONSUMPTION CURED. 


Since 1870 Dr. Sherar has each year sent from this 
office the means of relief and cure to thousands afflicted 


with disease, The correspondence necessitated by this 
work becoming too heavy for bim, I came to hie ald. 
He now feels constrained to relinquish it entirely, and 
laced in my hands the formula of that simple veg- 
etable remedy discovered by an Kast India missionary, 
and found so effective for the manent and speods | 
cure of Consumption, Bronch tis, Catarrh, Asth 
and all Throat and Lung Diseases; alsoa positive an 
radical cure far Nervous Debility and all Nervous Com- 
plaints. Its remarkable curative powers have been 
preven in many thousand cases, and, actuated by the 
esire to relieve suffering humanity, I gladly assume 
the duty of making it known to o lers. Address me 
— stamp, naming this paper, and I will mail you, 
wie of charge, the recipe o this wonderful remedy 
—— its and use, prin 
„Freuch, A. Novgs, 1 
Power's Block, Rochester. 


INVALID ROLLING.CHAIR. 
RECLINING, 


THE N. E. BUREAU OF EDUCATION 


Is N to furnish (both ladies and gentlemen 
— Teachers of Modern and Ancient 
a also, teachers of Music Lan- 


HIRAM ORCUTT, 


880 U — N. E. Bureau of Education, 
10 Hawley Street, Boston. 


URS. LYDIA E. FLW, 


N 


Woman can Sympathize with Woman. 
ealth of Woman is the Hope of the Race. 


LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND. 


Is a Positive Cure | 
for all those Painful and 
socommon to our best female population. 

It will cure entirely the worst form of Female Com- 
plaints, all ovarian troubles, Inflammation and Ulcera 
tion, Falling and Displacements, andthe consequent 
Spinal Weakness, and is particularly adapted to the 
Change of Life. 

It will dissolve and expel tumors from the uterusin 
an early stage of development. The tendency to can- 
cerous humorsthere is checked very speedily by its use. 

It removes faintness, flatulency, destroysall craving 
for stimulants, and relieves weakness of the stomach. 
It cures Bloating, Hcadaches, Nervous Prostration, 
General Debility, Sleeplessness Depression and Indi- 


gestion. 
That feeling of bearing down, causing pain, weight 
and backache, is always permanently cured by its use, 
It will at all times and under all circumstances act in 
harmony with the laws that govern the female system. 
For the cureof Kidney Complaints of either sex this 


Compound is unsurpassed, 

LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S VEGETABLE con- 
POUND is prepared at 233 and 235 Western Avenue, 
Lynn, Mass. Price 61. Six bottlesfor $5. Sent by mail 
in the form of pills, also inthe form of lozenges, on 
receipt of price, $1 per box for either. Mrs, Pinkham 
freely answers all lotters of inquiry. Send for pamph- 
let, Address as above. Mention this Paper. 


No family should be without LYDIA R. PINKHAM’S 
LIVER Tas. They cure constipation, biliousnesy, 
and torpidity of theliver. 2% cents per box. 

Sold by all Druggists. 8 


77 7% A YEAR and expenses to agente. 
$ Outfits free. Address H. 0. ick - 


ery, Augusta, Maine. 


PEARLS OF THOUGHT. 


— Fame — her wings, and with her trump- 
et ew, 
Great Washington is near! What praise his 


What title shall he have? She paused and said, 
Not one,—his name strikes every title dead. 
— Rev. Sam. Haven, 


— Don’t you know how hard it is for some 
people to get out of a room, after their visit is 
really over? One would think they had been 
built in your parlor or study, and were waiting 
to be launched.— Holmes. 


— Some circumstantial evidence is very 
strong, as when you find a trout in the milk.— 
Thoreau. 


— There is no more powerful preacher of 
righteousness for a young man, from eighteen 
to twenty-five, than a lively, winning, warm 
hearted girl, — whose beauty and brightness 
is sacred to truth and piety.—Phabe McKeen. 


— My friends, we can’t all be Washingtons. 
but we kin all be patriots and behave ourselves 
in a human and Christian manner. When we 
see a brother goin’ down hill toruin, let us not 
= him a push, but let us seize rite hold of 

is coat-tails and draw him back to morality.— 
A. Ward. 

— And teach me Master, in thy way: 

Through loving human voices, 
Though earth’s great mystery, day by day, 
Through faith thet aye rejoices. 
‘aroline Chesbro. 


— A person that dident know how wimmin 
always go on at such a place, would a thought 
that Miss Gipson had tried to have everything 
the miserablest she possibly could, and that 
the reston ’em had never had anything to hum 
but what was miserabler yet.— Widow Bedott. 


— Fust appearances are ced to be — 7 
I don’t put all my faith into this sayin’; 
think oysters and clams, for instance, will bear 
looking into.—Josh Billings. 
— Thou, whose all-pervading eye 
Nought escapes, without, within; 
Pardon each infirmity, 
Open fault, and secret sin, 
— G. W. Doane. 
— A sharp tongue is the only edged tool that 
grows keener with constant use.—W. Irving. 
— All generous minds have a horror of what 
are commonly called “facts.” They are the 
brute beasts of the intellectual domain, — 
Holmes, 
— That first seeking,—how hard it is! The 
hourly cares; the daily needs; each clamoring 
for attention. Yet seek first the kingdom: 


there may not be time for all.—Anna Warner. 


Dr. C. W. BENSON, of Batimore, Md., 


In the course of his eo discovered what now are 
renowned in medical practice, viz: a combination of 
Celery and Chamomile’! in the shape of Pills. They are 
used by the profession at large and constantly recom- 
mended by them, 

It is not a patent medicine. It is the result of his 
own experience in practice. They are a sure cure for 
the ag tte | special diseases, and are worthy of a trial 
by all intelligent sufferers. They are prepared ex- 

pressly to cure sick headache, nervous headache, dys- 
peptic headache, neuralgia, paral, sleeplessness, 
dyspepsia, and nervousness, and i cure an 

Doctor's great remedy for Skin called Br. Dr. 
Benson's Skin Cure is — and greatly 
sought after by r who have skin diseases or 
bad complexion excellent toilet dressing. 

Sold by all d . Price, 50 cts. a box. Depot, 106 
North Eutaw St., timore, Md. By mail, two boxes 
for $1.00, or six boxes for $2.50, to any address, 


DR. C. W. BENSON’S 


SKIN CURE 


Is Warranted to Cure 


ECZEMA, TETTERS, HUMORS, 
INFLAMMATION, MILK CRUST, 5 
ALL ROUCH SCALY ERUPTIONS, 
DISEASES OF HAIR AND SATT, 
21 SCROFULA ULCERS, PIMPLES and 
TENDER !TCHINGS on all parts of the 


All first class druggists have it. Price$1. per packages. 


ca CHARLES N. CRITTENDEN, 115 Fulton At., 
New Vork City, sole agent for Dr. C. W. Benson's 
remedies, to whom all orders should be addressed. 


A gents Wanted. 


Clemmer. strays the “inner 
HA ts Mary Ole ea, Marve * Mysteries of the Capito 
tells of the daily ti life at the White House and 2 its 
famous occupants; shows the wonders and inside — — 2 — 
men 


TEACHERS AND STUDENTS AS 
Make quick sales and the best 

Rolden Thoughts on Mother, 
Home and Heaven, in Prose 

and Pinca wai fag 300 best authors. Edited by Rev. Theo, 
L. Cuyler. Yilustrated. Pleases everybody. $2.75. 
Also, 5.009 Curiosities of the Bible, $1.75, ma led on re 
ceipt of price; and the Bierstadt Portrait of Garfield, 


the one sent to the Queen, 16 x 21 for framing, $1.00. 
E. B. TREAT, Publisher, 757 Broadway, N. V 355 h 


talning 6,000 References 2 GOLD MINE! 


the most important matters 


of 1 in the World. ’ 
EVERY PAGE 1S FULL OF "CAR LETON’S 
INTEREST. 
bas Sold 800 Copies FASU RY 
fs irresistible. Every out 
scriber gets his money's 
worth, 12 
e 

Write for Cireulars to Of Universal Knowledge. 

G. W. CARLETON — Publishers, 1. 


for Ten — new article. One agent t sold 
E: 83 in two da ros 4 2¢ — big 
profit. World u“ wt 


—.— on our Elegant Book, | eral 


DIRECTORY. 


Leading Colleges, Preparatory Schools, 
Normal Schools, Academies, &c. 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON Eight 
Open to both 


PROFESSIONAL. 
HANDLER SCIENTIFIC 74 RTMENT of 
Dartmouth 114 Hanover, N. H. Address the 
ident, or Prof R. RuGoues. 344 2 


488. 8 OF TECHNOLOG , Boston. 
Entrance examinations, June 7 and 8, and Sept. 
21 and 22, 1881. Rost. H. RICHARDS, Sec’y. 


CHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND EXPRESSION, 
ANNA BARIGHT, Principal, Freeman Pl., Boston. 


6 COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. For both 
sexes. Four courses of study. Jas.W. STRONG, Pres. 


ORCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
Address Prof. C. O. Taompson, Worcester, Mass. 


MORY COLLEGE, 
OXFORD, GEORGIA 

Come was organized in 1837, It is located 
Pe, ap — feet above the sea) free from malaria; 
it is 40 dalle east of Atlanta. Its Faculty is full,—eleven 
men actively engaged; its curriculum broad and lib- 
„ The expenses are small. For full information 
write for catalogue to the President, Arricus G. 
HayGoop, D. D., Oxford, Ga. 348 tf 


OWA COLLEGE, Grinnell, Iowa. Six Courses of 
[' Study. For ladies and gentlemen. Expenses, $123— 
92. Gro. F. MAGOUN, Prest. 335 tf 


INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


NETT D For Young Ladies. 
to Rev. Gzo. 


2 Boston, Mass. 


ASELL SEMINARY tor Young Women. Auburn- 
“tale „Mass. A home school of excellent 
C. BRAGDON, pal. 


APLEWOOD INST., Pittafield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and and artistic advanta- 


ges superior. Rev. C. V. SPEAR, Principal. 


AGENTS WANTED IMMEDIATELY for LIFE of 


15 


Authorship: 3. Finest Jilustrations: 
Ces m 
of struggles of youth ; might 


early manhood ; valor jer ; * Ste 
election to the —, an Tragic 


1ONES BROS & CO. Eine 


USE FUS 


Boat 


85 $20 . 


ILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY West Lebanon, 
Patronized by half the States in the Union. 
H. BARLOW, A. M., pal. 
PREPARATORY. 


CHERS OF HIGH SCHOOLS 
Are invited to notice the advantage of their gradu- | 
ates’ spending a year or two at 

CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 
259 Boyleton Street, Boston, Mass., 
for SPECIAL Bustwess, MODERN LANGUAGES, or 
GENERAL CULTURE. 

sending 


R. I., prepares for College, Scientific Schools, or 
usiness. 1. Superior teachers. 2 28 char- 
acter of pupils. 3. Best school building. 4. Complete 
appointments. 5. Ten course. 6 
aril. 7. Elocution. 8. Fifteen teachers. 
Mowry & Gorr, Principals. 


ODDARD SEMINARY, Vt. A first-class 
7 School for both sexes. moderate. 
For catalogue address Henry Priest, Principal. 80 


EENWICH ACADEMY, Musica) Institute, and 
Commercial College Rev 


East Greenwich, R. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


or TE — — SCHOOL, 


ormation, address, at New 
ritain, I. N Principal. 101 22 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

* Ar WororstTer. Vor Both 
entrance examination, Thursda e 1882. 

55 12 Address E. H. RUSSELL, Principal. 


8. STATE NORMAL ART 
— 
For circulars, address the Curator, at the School. 


ODE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
four and Ad. 
course o 0 82 
— Course for classes of Address, 
tor Circular or information, J. C. — Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


The next term will n with —— examination 
Wednesday, Feb 15, 1882. For circulars or informa- 
tion address Miss ELLEN Hyps, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, | 
For Both Sex TER, Mass. 
2 NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. Hadan, Ph.D. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
For Both Sexes. 
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WELLESLEY COLLEGE, 
Higher Education of Women. 


Seven Distinet Courses of Collegiate Study, vis : 


The General College Course, 

The Scientific Course. 

The Five Years’ Musical Course. 

Four 8 Courses for Honors in Clas- 
sics, Mathematics, Modern Languages, 
and the Sciences. 

Teachers’ Course for those only who have 
been Teachers. 


— 
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body. It makes the skin white, soft and smooth; 
removes tan and freckles, and is the BEST toilet’ j 4 
dressing in THE WORLD. Elegantly put up, two 
bottles in one package, consisting of both internal. 
| and external treatment. | 
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JUST PUBLISHED, 


JOURNAL OF 


DeGraff’s School-Room Exercise Books. 


For Primary, Intermediate, and Crammar Schools. 
DESIGNED FOR WRITTEN SPELLING, AND EXERCISES IN THE CORRECT USE 
OF LANGUAGE, COMPOSITION, ETC. 
It aims to give practical training in the art of expressing thoughts with the pen. Exercises in writing are 


the work in hand. It follows the plan of 
introduced§aot as an art of itself, but with immediate reference to 
nature. The child is taught to write, to read, and to combine words into sentences. By this process the child 


forms a permanent habit of writing as if 


speaking. 
The advantage of the method followed in this book is, that it teaches the correct use and meaning of each 
word in an original sentence, and develops the power of expression of thought. 
Primary, new ready. Sample Copy, 10 Cents. 


D. APPLETON & 00., Publishers, “boston.” 


152 & 154 Wabash Av., 
CHICAGO. 


HENRY CAREY BAIRD & 00., 


triat Pub ishers, Bvokectiors, Im 
Walout PHILADELPHIA, 
Have recently published 
Tables fer Qualitative Chemical 


=. By WILL, of Giessen, Germany. 


EsTABLIsHED 1837. 


E. H. BUTLER & CO. 


Educational Publishers, 
48 SOUTH SIXTH STREET, 


355 12 PHILADELPHIA. 
734 Broadway 
OLARK & MAYNARD, 


LIS 
and Beaders; 


Leighton’s History ef Beme; 
Themseon’s New "Avithmetics and Algebra; 


ectels French Course 
— — Graded Lessens in Eng- 
and Lessons in English; 
Hlatchisen’s Physiclieogy and Hygiene. 


WILLIAMS, Agt., H. I. SMITH 
11 St., Bi 


New Inductive Arithmetics. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Publish Franklin 8d. NEW YORE, 
ROLFE’S SHAKESPEARE. 

The only Illustrated School Edition in 
the World. The only School Edition giv- 
ing a Summary of the Various Readings 
and the Critical Comments of ALL the 
leading Editors. 28 Volumes Now Ready. 

The Merchant of Venice.—Julius Cesar. — The Tem- 

— H VIII. — Richari II. — Richard III. — 

. — A Midsummer-Night’s Dream. — Henry V. 

— As You Like It.—Hamlet.— Much Ado About Noth- 

ing.— Romeo and Juliet.— Othello. — Twelfth Night. — 

The Winter's Tale.—King John. — Henry IV. Part I.— 

Henry IV. Part II.—Kin Lear.—Taming of the Shrew. 

—All’s Well that Ends Well.—Coriolanus.—Cymbeline. 

—Comedy of Errors.— Antony and Cleopatra.— Measure 

for "\easure.—Merry Wives of Windsor. Send for III. 
Circular. A. ©, STOOKIN, 22 New Eng., 
47 Franklin St.. Boston, Mass. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR & CO., 


753 AND 755 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
PUBLISH 

Robinson's Shorter Course in Math.; 

Townsend's Shorter Course in Governm't. 

White's Industrial Drawing; 

Swinton's Outlines of History 


Swinton's * 
Webster's Dic onaries ; 


COWPERTHWAIT & CO | Dictionaries; 


628 and 630 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. For New England States add 
PUBLISHERS OF HARBRBRISON HUME, 
MONROE'S Readers & Spellers. | 15 Bromfield S. _™™ wate 
seston. | HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & 00 
Boston. 
WARREN'S 
WARREN'S Hew Geographies. 19 Bond Street, — Whittier, Bryant, Holmes, Lowell, Emerson. 
GREENE'S New Grammars. With Biographical Sketches and Notes. §1.00. 
HAGAR'S Mathematics. NEW YORK. |AMIERECAN PROSE. Selected from Haw- 
thorne, Irving, Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes, Lowell, 
BERARD'S New U. S. History. ton ae” With critical Introductions and 
GOODRICH'S Child's History. | |BALELA DS AND LYRICS. 150 Poems. selected 
APPLETON'S Young Chemist. | FEU late Rapt, of Boston Schools. 321 


ROBERT 8. DAVIS & CO., 


87 Franklin BOSTON 
JUST OUT: why 


ORLANDO LEACH, New Y: 
8. E. BEEDE, Dubuque, } Agents. 


W. 8. FORTESOUE & CO., 
811 Arch St, Phila. 


Publishers, 

C RITTENDEN’S EW BOOKKEEPING SERIES, 
4 Books., all Royal 8vo, and Printed in Colors. 
Fiske’s Classical Literature. 
Wearren’s Manual of Elecution. 
Vogde’s Mensuration. 

Lynd’s, Thomas’, K Oswald's Etymeologies. 

Send for circulars of our valuable Text-books. 


Jeven’s Elementary Lessons in Logic 90 
in Physics, 1.16 


Stewart“ 
Leckyer’s Elem. Lessons in Astronomy, 1.35 


22 Bond Street. New York. 


HOW 


SAVE 
GLOBES always on hand. Price-list on 


examination or introd : Elemen 
Revised Manual, $1.20 ; Physicai, 3100. 


For Ale and other works of 
364d 19 MURRAY 


SHEPARD'S 


of Europe, e. g., can be put on the black board 


.. fully illustrated. 75 cts. 

LONGFELLOW Selections 

from the Works of H. W. Longfellow. Edited by 

JOSEPHINE E. Hopapon. With Illustrations. 25¢. 
HOLMES LEAFLETS. Selections from the 
Works of O. W. Holmes. Edited by Josrerainr K 
Hopepon. Leaflet Pamphlets (for Teachers) 286; 
Leaflets (for Pupils) per package, 25c¢.: Leaflets, 25 
or more packages each 20. net. 
Special Rates for Introduction. 


JONES BROTHERS & CO., 


PUBLISHERS OF THE INDUCTIVE EDUCATIONAL SERIES 


Ridpath’s Inductive Grammar. 

Ridpath’s Gram. School Hist. of the VU. . 

Ridpath’s Academic Hist. of the U. 8. 

Milne’s Inductive Arithmetics. 

Milne’s Elements of Algebra. 

Ferbriger’s Patent Drawing Tablets. 

Smith’s Practical Music Reader. 

First Lessous in Philology. 
CINCINNATI. PHILADELPHIA. CHICAGO. 


L. PRANG & 00., 


anp Epvoationat Pusuisuers, 
286 Roxbury St., BOSTON, 
Publishers of the 


American Text-Books of Art Education, 


The American Drawing Models for the use 


of 
dcawing classes, and schools of art 


G. F. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
PUBLISH NEW YORK, 
Hart’s German Classics for 


(4 vols. $1.00 and $1.95 
Putnam’s 2 Atlases (1 vols.), 780. 2 $25 
The Series (80 vols.) 7 
The Adeaneed Series (18 vols.), 1.26 
Putnam’s World’s Progress. 

Godwin’s Biography, (new ed.) 5.00 
Brackett’s for Flome and 1.28 
Putnam’s Art Hand-books. 5 vols., each 460 
Le; English Classic. for 8c 1.30 
Ireland’s Pocket Die 74 
Klemm’s Poesie fur Haus und „ 1.26 
Day’s Poychology, L „Asthetios, 

Bascom’s Mental Science, English — 
Chadbourne’s Natural Theology 56 


in tive minutes; other maps in less time. Easily worked 
the pupils. Sample copy 
W ots. 4. LAVELLE Co,, 4 


EDUCATION. 


The Latest and Best! 
LIPPINCOTT’S 


POPULAR SERIES OF READERS. 


By Marcius WILLSON. 


The New Series of Readers embraces a 
FIRST, SECOND, THIRD, FOURTH, and FIFTH READER, 
Together with asnpplementary volume designed both 
asa READER AND SPEAKER. 
ALL PROFUSELY and HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED. 
The Series of Five Readers are now ready. 
Liberal rates for examination and introduction. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
34 715 & 717 Market St., PHILADELPHIA. 


Vol. XV.—No. 7. 


Armstrong's 


Recent! 
Pab ‘ 


Kork Pub- 
Adopted in New York Pu Primer | 


OF 
Adopted in 


United States 


Special Price fer Ex- 
amination, 35 cents. 


+= History. 


6 Deuble-page Colored Maps. 


A.C. ARMSTRONG & SON, New York. 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & 00., 


Publishers of 107 Chambers St., New York, 


Paysen, Dunton & Scribner’s Copy Books. 
Bartholomew's Drawiug Series. 
Dinsmore’s Graded ing Blanks. 
Patterson’s Com Iten Books. 

Cresby’s Greek Text Books. 


Catalogues, ete. , furnished. Correspondence solicited. 
General New- land 
A. N. MAN NON. Boatan 


Historical Epochs, 


WITH 


SYSTEM OF MNEMONICS. 
By E. A. FITZSIM ON. 

Contains an outline of the World's History, with an 
ingenious but very simple system of Mnemonics, by 
which the reader is enabled to fix in the memory the 
dates of the most important events in history, from the 
creation to the present time. Handsomely bound in 
cloth; 70 pages. 

Sent by mail, postpaid, for 50 cents. 


Address 
TAIN TOR BROS., MERRILL & O00., 
353 758 Broadway, New Verk. 


REVISED NEW TESTAMENT. 
„Oxford“ Editions. 
Authorized by American Committee of Revision. 


For sale at all bookstores, 
THOS. NELSON & SONS, 


31 8 42 Bleecker St., New Verk. 


MAURY’S WALL MAPS. 


These celebrated and beantiful Maps, prepared 
that most able and eminent of American manny 
M. F. MAURY, are admirably suited for every-day use 
in — I school of the country. They are not only 
adapted to all the purposes of study and reference, but 
are the most appropriate ornaments that can be placed 


PORTER & COATES, 


Publish PHILADELPHIA. 

The Normal Readers. 

Buckwalter’s Spellers. 

Dunglison’s Physiology. 

Baker’s Natural Philosophy. 

Raub's Arithmetics. 

205 Wabash ave, Coates's Comprehensive er. 
CHICAGO Elderhorst’s Blowpipe Analysis. 

* |Blair’s Rhetoric; Brown’s Algebras. 
Sharpless's Geom. and Trigonom. 
Rauk’s Language Series. 

PROVIDENCE, Thompson's Political Economy. 
R. J. Greeley’s Political 
Dickens’s Child’s History England. 


DANIEL SLOTE & 00., 
119 and (21 William Street, New York. 


The Schoolmaster of the 19th Centry 


12mo., Cloth. Gilt. 
Copies mailed for examination on receipt of $1.00. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & 00., 
PUBLISH 23 Hawley St., Boston, 


MESERVEY’S BOOKKEEPING, 
Containing Single and Double Entry. 
This is a concise, clear, and practical work of moder 


ate size, and yet sufficiently full to give a thorough 
knowledge of the principles of the subject. 


6 Bond Street, 
NEW YORK. 


In addition to the usual number of examples illustra- 
tive of the different forms, a considerable number of 
examples are given for the pupil to put into shape him- 
self, It is not too technical and heavy, but is thorough- 
ly practical and ted to current business methods. 

“M *s Book mg bas been used in our school 
for two years past. I regard it as an excellent text- 
— — ily — 
the „ progressive, thorough, and comp „ an 
practical.” W. A. Mowry, Providence, President of 
American Institute of Instruction. 

Copy of Bookkeeping sent on receipt of 50 cts. 
Circulars sent on application. Correspondence solicited. 


upon the walls of a school-room, The full set of eight 
maps, colored, bound, and mounted on rollers, with 
heavy cloth backs, will be furnished for $10. 

Also, for sale or introduction, Maury’s New Geog 
raphies, Venable's Easy Algebra, Gildersleeve's Latin, 
and other books of the University Series. 

UNIVERSITY PUB. co., 19 Murray St., New York. 


D. VAN NOSTRAND’S 
SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS. 
WFISBACH’S MECHANICS OF EN 
STOREWS THEORY OF 913.33 
THUNK’S FIELD ENGINKERING (Mor. Aker 2.50 
LUS, 2.25 


Bowser’s DIFFERENTIAL & INTEGRAL UAL( 
Bilot & Storer's QUALITATIVE ANALYSIS, 1 
orer’s 
Donglas 4 Prescott’s * 330 
23 Murray St. & 27 Warren St., M. v. 
BY 
SCOTT 


Popular Novels 25. 


— 


CIVEN AWAY 
SCIENCE as premiums to Dr. FOOTE’S 
HEALTH MONTHLY, at only 
by Huxley, Spencer, Cts. a Vear. 
ndall, Proctor, Sample Copies Free. 


Address 
ingsley, Clifford, | Murray Hill Publishing Co, Box 
acd many others. | 788, New York City. 354-g 


END FOB our NEW PREMIUM LIST, 
Address NEW-ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
a4 16 Hawley St., Bostoa 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Philadelphia. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Montgomery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing. 
Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. ; 

1. Standard Arith. Course, —ů | Mental and 
2. Union Arith. Course, Combining - Written. 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Nerma! Algebra. 
Brooks’s | and nometry. 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 304 
Manuals of Methods and Keys te the Above, eow 


NEW TEXT-BOOKS. 


5|COMPTON’S MANUAL OF LOGARITAMIO OOMPUTA- 


ONS, being introductory to the stady of rithms. 

‘or High Schools, Academies, and Scientific Institu- 
tions. By Prof. ALFRED G. Compton, of College 
City of New York. ivol, 12mo, cloth, $1 50. 

DANA’S TEXT-BOOK OF ELEMENTARY MECHANICS 
FOR THE USE OF COLLEGES AND Schools. Ky E. 
8. Dana, Assistant Professor of Natural Philosophy, 
Yale College. amo, cloth, $1.50 

BRIG@’S ELEMENTS OF ANALYTIC GEOMETRY. By 
Geo. R. BrieGs, Instructor of Mathematics, Har- 
vard College. Adapted to Colleges, High Schools, 
and Scientific Instruction. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

JOHNSON’S INTEGRAL CALCULUS. edition, 
2 or College use. By Prof. W. W. Jonnson. 
With the co-operation of Prof. J. M. Riog, of U.S. Na- 
val Academy, and companion book to Rice and Jobn- 
son’s Abrigded Differential Calculus. 1 v. 12mo, $1.50. 

JOHN WILEW & SONS, 15 Astor Place, N.Y. 
Either of above supplied to a er or Professor, 

— — with reference to introduction, prepaid 

‘or $1.00. 


UNIVERSITY SERIES OF TEXT-BOOKS, 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 19 Murray Street, New York. 


Newest, VENABLE’S EASY ALGEBRA. 
REVISED MANUAL. 
est. 


Maury’s Geographies and Wall Maps. 
Helmes Readers, History, and Grammars. 
Venable’s Arithmetics, Algebra, Geometry. 


GILDERSLERVE’S LATIN GRAMMAR. | Gildersiceve’s Latin Series, &c., . 


Eclectic Series---Latest Publications. 


The prices quoted are Introduction & Sample Copy Prices. If ordered by mall, add one-sixth for postage.) 


Graded Selections for Memorizing. Supt 


Cloth, red edges. 50 cents. 


Treasury 


By DoERNER. For stu- 
treasury of General Knowledge, and Answervin Natara 


McGuffey’s Revised Primers, fr dez: $1.00 per dozen ; stitt covers, $1.50 
McGuffey’s Revised Reading Charts. 27 Numbers including large Seript 


Color Chart. 
Tar Boards, 10.00. 


A Photographic Reduction 


, on Eclectic Revolving Stand, 67.50 per set; in Portfolio 


$5.00; on heavy 


of McGuffey’s Revised Charts will be sent by mail to 
any address on receipt of 5 cents, 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Publishers, Cincinnati and New Y 


M, W. TEWKSBURBY, Neu-. Agent, 8 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass, . 


* 


| 
— 
4 . Himes, Fb. D., Prof. Nat. Science, c 
— Pa. 8vo, cloth $1.50by — —— 
Our various catalogues, covering every — 
| of Applied Science, sent free to any one in r ot 
N the world who will furnish bis address. 22 
— 1— — — — 
| — 
| ö | 
| — 
—— ͤ — ͤ —́—La::ͥ:— 
winton’s Word Book Series ; DD 
— 
— — 
| —— 
MACMILLAN & 
Lecsons in Physiology 61-10 8 | 
ux n . 
Lessons in Elem. Chem „ 1.10 
Jenes Junior Course of Pr. Chemis 
— . 
% Natural For schools 
10 and Foreign, at CLUn Rates. Send natural colors, and arranged instruction with object- 
stamp for complete Catalogue. Teach- | ons. 
- &§ | ers supplied with Books, an Prang’s American Chrom 155 EE 
| application. School Supplies,all kinds. 
HENRY D. NOYES & CO, 
3 uz 13% Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. — N 
— 
NEW GEOGRAPHIES. 
Mary's new series of Geographies, with 
and Mlustrations. Authentic — 
54 conte; 
all Maps| 
44 ]§52 
Hints for Home Reading. 78 —äü—— — m — 
| Fall list, with speciiwen pages, mailed on application — ork, 
7 


